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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


From the earliest periods of geographical dis- 
covery down to the present century, a high degree 
of mystery has attached to the southern regions of 
the globe. Long after the seas of the northern 
hemisphere had been navigated and explored by 
enterprising adventurers, the ocean south of the 
equator was regarded with the exaggerated dread 
which ever attends a low state of knowledge. It 
was there that nature kept some of her profoundest 
secrets; and, during several generations, man 
shrank from the attempt to penetrate them. Not 
to mention the vague speculations of Ptolemy and 
others of the ancient philosophers, we may com- 
mence with the incident recorded by Arabian 





fabulous antipodes.”” In the maps by Picigano, 
about 1367, Africa is seen similarly defrauded of 
its fair proportions ; but—and the fact is remarka- 
ble—these maps exhibit a western continent named 
Antilia, which is supposed to represent South 
America,; the same outlines also occur in Andrea 
Bianco’s map of 1436. 

The fifteenth century gave birth to a more in- 
quiring and adventurous spirit. Encouraged by 
Don Henry, Portuguese navigators doubled Cape 
Bojador, in 1418, just after the battle of Agincourt, 
and crept timidly down towards the supposed unin- 
habitable torrid zone. In 1433, the feat was re- 
peated by Gilianez of Lagos; and, within the next- 
twenty years, several expeditions had visited Gui- 
nea and the Gold Coast. At length, in 1486, 
while numbers in England were mourning the: 
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way, from the natives of which they heard rumors 
of a ‘dense gloom”’ to the southward, and were 
so terrified at the prospect, that they abandoned the 
voyage. Two Genoese made a similar attempt in 
1291, and were never afterwards heard of. In maps 
of this period Africa is made to terminate north of 
the equator ; a curious one preserved in the library 
at Turin exhibits the outlines of the then known 
parts of the world, and an explanatory note, stat- 
ing, ‘* Beside these three parts of the world, there 
is beyond the ocean a fourth, which the extreme 
heat of the sun prohibits our being acquainted with, 
and on the confines of which is the country of the 
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ies. He touched on the coast of Africa, and set. 
up a stone pillar at a point beyond the limit of any 
former voyage, and then, sailing boldly across the 
ocean, saw land no more until he was forty leagues 
to the eastward of its southern extremity—a dense 
mist, peculiar to that latitude at certain seasons, 
had concealed it from his sight. He had reached : 
what is now known as Algoa Bay. The crew 
were unwilling to proceed; but Diaz prevailed on. 
them to sail twenty-five leagues further, where the 
coast was seen still trending to the eastward. On 
returning, he saw the end of the land—a view that. 
gladdened and rewarded him for his labor and. 
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anxieties, and set up a pillar on the shore to 
establish the Portuguese claim to the discovery. 
He had now found the route from the Atlantic to 
the Indian Ocean, then, however, regarded with 
terror, from the violent storms which almost con- 
stantly prevailed. It was from these that Diaz 
called the remote promontory ‘ Il Cabo dos Tor- 
mentos,”’ a designation which it was not long to 
retain, for, on the return of the adventurers to 
Lisbon in December, 1487, as related by Camoens— 
At Lisboa’s court they told their dread escape, 
And from her raging tempests, named the Cape. 
Thou southmost Point, the joyful king exclaimed, 
Cape of Good Hope be thou forever named. 

In October, 1492, Columbus Jed the way to trop- 
ical America; thus within a short period two 
great routes were opened to the mysterious south- 
ern regions. Vasco de Gama’s voyage followed ; 
with a small fleet he rounded the cape on which 
such hopes were built, and reached India. Ac- 
cording to the accounts given, it was no easy task. 
‘*The waves,” says the narrator, ‘rose like 
mountains in height, his ships were heaved up to 
the clouds, and now appeared as precipitated by 
circling whirlpools to the bed of the ocean. The 
winds were piercing cold, and so boisterous that 
the pilot’s voice could seldom be heard, whilst a 
dismal and almost continual darkness, which at 
that tempestuous season involves those seas, added 
greatly to the danger. Sometimes the gale drove 
them to the southward, at other times they were 
obliged to stand on the tack, and yield to its fury, 
preserving what they had gained with the greatest 
difficulty. During any gloomy interval of the 
storm, the sailors, wearied out with fatigue, and 
abandoned to despair, surrounded Gama, begging 
he would not devote himself and crew to so dread- 
ful a death. They exclaimed that the gale could 
no longer be weathered ; that every one must be 
buried in the waves if they continued to proceed. 
The firmness of the admiral could not be shaken, 
and a formidable conspiracy was immediate] 
formed against him ; but of this desperate proceed- 
ing he was informed by his brother Paulo. The 
conspirators and all the pilots were immediately 
put in irons; whilst Gama, assisted by his brother, 
and the few who remained steadfast in their duty, 
stood night and day to the helm. Providence 
rewarded his heroism, and at length, on Wednes- 
day, the 20th of November, all the squadron doubled 
this tremendous promontory.”’ 

Several of the companions of Columbus figure 
prominently in the history of coasting voyages 
along the American continent. Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon was the first to cross the line in the western 
seas ; he discovered Brazil a few months before it 
was seen by Cabral. In the previous year, 1499, 
Hojeda had sailed to make discoveries with Amer- 
igo Vespucci as pilot, and to the latter must per- 
haps be accorded the merit of the earliest antarctic 
explorations. He had made two voyages in the 
Spanish service ; his third, undertaken in May, 
1501, with the ‘daring project of advancing as 
near as possible to the antarctic pole,’’ was under 
the auspices of Emmanuel, king of Portugal. The 
party were embarked in three small vessels, and 
after sixty-seven days’ sailing, saw the coast of 
Brazil. ‘This long run,”’ says Vespucci, ‘* we 
made in great distress, continually beaten by rain 
and tempests, attended for six weeks with so thick 
a darkness, that we all gave ourselves for lost. 
Our pilots were at their wit’s end, not knowing in 
what part of the world we were. But the skill I 
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possessed in astronomy and cosmography helped 
me to direct our course, and my success increased 
the crews’ confidence in me, as a very extraordi- 
nary person.”” They coasted along, landing occa- 
sionally, and staying a month at anchor to refresh, 
and losing some of the crew, who were eaten by 
the natives, until, as recorded, ‘*‘ we had passed the 
tropic of Capricorn, and brought the north-pole 
star below the horizon. We then began to regu- 
late our course by the stars of the southern hemi- 
sphere, which we found larger and brighter than 
those of the northern ;’? and Vespucci boasts that 
he was the first since Adam and Eve to view the 
constellation of the Southern Cross. In April, 
1502, they had reached the latitude of 52 degrees 
south. ‘* Here,’’ he continues, ‘‘ the sea ran so 
high, that the whole crew expected to perish, it 
being now winter in those parts, and the nights 
more than fifteen hours long. On the first day of 
April I discovered a Terra Australis, which we 
coasted for twenty leagues. We found it all a 
bold shore, without seeing any port or inhabitants. 
Here we found it so cold, that none of us could 
endure it, and the fugs so thick, that we could not 
see from the one ship to the other. The captain, 
alarmed at the dangers the ships ran in those seas, 
resolved to return towards the equator; and Jucky 
it was he did so, for on the two following days the 
storm was so violent, that, had we continued our 
intended course, in all probability the squadron had 
been lost in thick fogs during these long nights.” 
In September of the same year Vespucci was again 
at Lisbon ; when he turned back, he was probably 
somewhere between the Falkland Islands and the 
mainland ; and, had he persevered towards the pole, 
the southern cape of the new, as well as of the old 
continent, would have been discovered by the 
Portuguese. 

The next expedition was conducted by Juan Diaz 
de Solis, one of the most able navigators of that 
day ; he sailed in 1514, and on coming to the great 
estuary of the Rio de Ja Plata, or mar dulce, as he 
named it, he thought he had reached the much- 
desired passage to the westernocean. He ascended 
the river for some distance ; but his voyage came to 
an unhappy termination ; one day, while on shore, 
he was captured with five of his crew, and eaten by 
the natives. From his abilities, we may conclude 
that, had this catastrophe not occurred, he would 
have succeeded in the object of his search. 

Balboa’s discovery of the great South Sea from 
‘a peak in Darien’’ in 1513, the same year that 
Flodden Field was fought, had excited the adven- 
turous spirits of that adventurous age with eager 
desires to find a passage from the one ocean to the 
other : hence the numerous but abortive cvasting 
voyages in the Gulf of Mexico and to the south- 
ward. The expedition under Magellan, which 
sailed from San Lucar in September, 1519, when 
Luther was setting Germany in a blaze with the fire 
of the Reformation, had the same object; he was 
appointed commander of a fleet of five vessels, the 
largest not more than 120 téns burthen. On arriv- 
ing in Port St. Julian, after the then usually tedious 
voyage across the Atlantic, a consultation was held 
as to their means and prospects ; nearly every voice 
was raised against proceeding; some feared the 
length of the voyage, others dreaded being aban- 
doned far from their native country. Magellan, 
however, determined to winter in the port, and gave 
orders for the provisions to be issued under allow- 
ance ; ‘‘ whereupon,”’ according to. Herrera, *‘ the 
people, on account of the great cold, begged him 
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that since the country was found to extend itself 
towards the antarctic, without showing a hope of 
finding the cape of this land, nor any strait ; and as 
the winter was setting in severe, and some men 
dead for want, that he would increase the allowance, 
or return back ; alleging that it was not the king’s 
intention that they should seek out what was im- 
possible, and that it was encugh to have got where 
none had ever been; adding, that, going further 
towards the pole, some furious wind might drive 
them where they should not get away, and all per- 
ish. 

‘* Magalhaens, who was a ready man, and pres- 
ently hit on a remedy for whatever incident occurred, 
said that he was very ready to die, or to fulfil what 
he had promised. He said that the king had 
ordered him the voyage which was to be performed ; 
and that, at all events, he was to sail till he 
found the end of that land, or some strait, which 
they could not fail of doing ; and though wintering 
seemed to be attended with difficulties, there could 
be none, when the spring set in, to proceed forward, 
discovering the coasts of the continent under the 
antarctic pole, being assured that they must come 
to a place where a day lasted three months ; that he 
was astonished that men, and Spaniards, could have 
so much sluggishness.’’ The brave leader ended 
by avowing his determination to die rather ‘ than 
shamefully to return back ;” and, by the force of 
his example and encouraging words, succeeded in 
repressing the discontent for a time. 

While lying here, several of the natives came 
down to the anchorage ; their stature was such, that 
the Spaniards regarded them as giants, and, from 
their rude contrivances for shoes, named them 
Patagones, or clumsy-hoofed ; an appellation which 
they still retain. Exploring parties were sent out 


from time to time to examine the inlets along.the 
coast ; one of these parties lost their vessel, and, before 
they could regain the port, endured so great hard- 
ships from want of food and severity of the climate, 
as to be scarcely recognizable in their wretched 


and emaciated condition. Discontent again broke 
out ; some of the ringleaders were condemned to be 
left on shore—a miserable fate ; a mutinous captain 
was stabbed, and another condemned to be hanged 
with a youth of his crew; ‘‘ and because they had 
no executioner, the boy, to save his own life, accepted 
of the office, and hung his master, and quartered 
him.” Refractoriness on the part of the crews was 
one of the greatest obstacles which the leaders of 
early voyages had to contend against. 

The fleet put to sea a second time in October, 1520, 
and shortly afterwards came to the mouth of a great 
strait, which ran so far into the land, as flattered 
all on board must be the wished-for passage. Con- 
sidering the question as settled, the pilots demanded 
to return to Spain for larger and better-furnished 
vessels wherewith to enter on the unknown navi- 
gation; but Magellan replied, ‘‘ that if even he 
thought they could be reduced to the necessity of 
eating the hides which were on the yards, he would 
go on to discover what he had promised the em- 
peror; for he trusted God would assist them, and 
bring them toa good conclusion.”” One of the 
vessels was wrecked, the crew of another abandoned 
the enterprise, so that but three ships were left to 
explore the strait. Magellan, however, bore up 
against the difficulties of an intricate navigation. 
‘** While sailing along,’’ says Herrera, ‘‘ they ob- 
served the land here was very ragged and cold ; and 
because they saw in the night many fires, it was 
named Terra del Fuego.” At length, ‘on the 
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27th November, he sailed into the great South Sea, 
giving infinite thanks to God that he had permitted 
him to find what was so much desired, and that he 
was the first who had found the passage so much 
sought after. Whereby the memory of this excel- 
lent captain shall be eternally celebrated.’’ 

Although Magellan had been anticipated by Bal- 
boa in embarking on the waters of the ocean, to 
which he gave the name of Pacific, he was the 
first European to navigate it with ships. By a 
singular fatality, he chose a track on which, during 
more than 3000 miles, he saw no other land than 
two insignificant islets, while his crew were dis- 
pirited and half-starved : 


Waste and wild 
The view! On the same sunshine o’er the waves 
The murmuring mariners, with languid eye, 
E’en till the heart is sick, gaze day by day. 


Their chief, as is well known, did not live to reap 
the fruit of his labors, having been killed in a bat- 
tle with the natives of one of the Philippine Islands, 
and but one of his vessels returned to Europe. This 
voyage was the more remarkable, as being the first 
circumnavigation of the globe, and the first occa- 
sion of seamen finding the loss of a day in their 
reckoning ; a fact which caused much surprise at 
that time, and baffled the learned in their attempts 
to account for it. 

Pigafetta, a contemporary historian, says of this 
voyage, ‘* ‘These were mariners who surely merited 
an eternal memory, more justly than the Argonauts 
of old. The ship, too, undoubtedly deserved far 
better to be placed among the stars than their ship 
Argo: for this, our wonderful ship, taking her 
departure from the Straits of Gibraltar, and sail- 
ing southwards through the great ocean towards 
the Antarctic Pole, and then turning west, fol- 
lowed that course so Jong, that, passing round, she 
came into the east, and thence again into the west, 
not by sailing back, but proceeding constantly for- 
ward ; so compassing about the globe of the world, 
until she marvellously regained her native country, 
Spain, and the port from which she departed, 
Seville.” 

Several other expeditions followed, undertaken 
by adventurers on their own account, or with the 
sanction of the governmental authorities. Loaysa 
was sent out with a fleet by Spain, in 1526, to lay 
claim to the Mollucas; and according to some 
accounts, Huces, one of his captains, was driven 
so far to the southward, that he saw the end of 
the land. Butso much disaster, misery, and pri- 
vation attended lengthened voyages at that early 
period, that no other important expedition sailed 
until the famous one under Drake in 1577. The 
time had come for Englishmen to exhibit their skill 
and hardihood in distant navigation, and the cir- 
cumstances were such as to favor and stimulate 
their manifestation. Pope Alexander VI. had 
decided by a bull that a line drawn from the north 
pole to the south, 100 leagues west of the Azores, 
should be the dividing line between the possessions 
of the Spaniards and the Portuguese, to whom all 
the new discoveries were to belong; a decision 
which produced the remark from the king of 
France, ‘‘ Since the kings of Spain and Portugal 
divide the whole world between them, I wish that 
they would show me the will of our father Adam, 
that I might see in what terms he has constituted 
them sole heirs.” Supported by such authority, the 
two powers often came into conflict ; and the jeal- 
ous and arrogant spirit displayed by Spain towards 
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other competitors, tended to provoke a formidable 
rivalry on the part of such a people as the English, 
animated by an ardent spirit of enterprise. To 
prevent others from following on their tracks the 
Spaniards for a long time kept their maps and 
charts studiously secret—a mean and selfish policy, 
in which they were afierwards imitated by the 
Dutch with respect to their eastern possessions, 
and also by the Baheo’s Bay Company regarding 
theirs in the north. 

Drake sailed from Plymouth in December, 1577, 
with a fleet of five vessels, the largest 100 tons 
burthen. In August of the following year he 
entered the Straits of Magellan, greatly to the 
surprise and disappointment of the Spaniards, 
who, until then, had believed that no stranger 
would venture on or succeed in so hazardous an 
enterprise. He effected the passage in seventeen 
days: on reaching the western mouth, the fleet 
was separated by a tempest, and Drake was left 
with only two vessels to prosecute his voyage. 
The foul weather, however, was the cause of an 
interesting incident :—‘‘ I remember,” says Sir 
R. Hawkins in his narrative, ‘‘ that Sir Francis 
Drake told me, that having shot the Straits, a 
storme took him first at north-west, and after 
vered about to south-west, which continued with 
him many dayes, with that extremitie, that he 
could not open any sayle, and that at the end of 
the storme he found himselfe in fiftie degrees, 
which was sufficient testimony and proof that he 
was beaten round about the Straits, for the least 
height of the Straits is in fiftie-two degrees and 
fiftie minutes, in which stand the two entrances or 
mouths. And moreover, he said, that standing 
about when the winde changed, he was not well 
able to double the southermost iland, and so anch- 
ored under the lee of it; and, going ashore, car- 


ried a compasse with him, afid seeking out the 
southermost part of the iland, cast himselfe downe 
apon the uttermost point groveling, and so reached 


dut his body over it. Presently he imbarked, and 
then recounted ufito his people that he had beene 
upon the southermost knowne land in the world, 
and more further to the southwards upon it than 
any of them, yea or any man as yet knowne.”’ 
Here the gallant captain saw ‘‘ the Atlantic Ocean 
and the South Sea meet in a large and free scope :”’ 
he was detained by the storm fifty-one days, and 
eccupied himself in observing the manners of the 
natives, to whose islands he gave the name of 
Elizabethides. His further exploits de not fall 
within our purpose; suffice it, that he was the 
first Englishman who sailed round the world, and 
completed the voyage in two years and ten months. 

The first attempts of the English to sail round 
the Cape of Good Hope were made in 1591, with 
three vessels, one of which only, Sir James Lan- 
easter’s, reached India. Shortly afterwards, when 
Philip of Spain invaded Holland, the Dutch re- 
solved to attack the Spanish possessions in Amer- 
iea, and in 1598 sent out Oliver Van Noort and an 
English pilot named Mellish with four vessels : 
they were the pioneers of that commercial nation 
in the southern regions. Another fleet of five 
ships sailed from Rotterdam in the same year: 
one of the captains, Sebald de Weert, discovered a 
group of Islands which for a long time bore his 
name ; they are now better known as the Falk- 
lands. Old Purchas relates that Theodore Gerards 
(Gerritz), ‘* one of that fleet, was carried by tem- 
pest, as they write, to 64 degrees south, in which 
height the country was mountainous, and covered 
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with snow, looking like Norway. It.seemed to 
extend to the Islands of Salomon.’”’ This moun- 
‘tainous land is now supposed to be the South 
Shetlands, which were rediscovered some 200 
years afier the event above recorded. The Hol- 
landers were not slow in pushing their trade into 
the new countries; the Dutch East India Com- 
pany despatched a fleet under Spilberg, and 
claimed the monopoly of trade to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 
a restriction unfavorable to other merchants, by 
whom it was complained of. The States-General, 
to resolve the difficulty, and promote discovery, 
declared that the discoverer of a new passage te 
India should be rewarded with the profit of the 
first four voyages. The opportunity was not neg- 
lected: Le Maire, a sagacious and wealthy mer- 
chant of Amsterdam, who had studied the subject, 
came to the conclusion that such a passage existed, 
and took measures to verify his opinion. Two 
ships, the Unity and the Horn, were privately 
equipped, and sent out under command of Wil- 
liam Schouten and Le Maire’s son in 1615: in 
November they anchored in Port Desire for refresh 
ment and repairs, and while here, the Horn was 
accidentally burnt. They resumed their voyage 
in January, 1616, the year in which Baffin’s Bay 
was discovered, and on ‘‘ the 24th, in the fore- 
noon, saw land a-starboard, about a league’s dis- 
tance, stretching out east and south, with very 
high hills, all covered with ice; and then other 
land bearing east from it, high and rugged as the 
former. They guessed the lands they had in these 
two prospects lay about eight leagues asunder, 
and that there might be a good passage between 
them, because of a pretty brisk current that ran 
southward along by them. They saw an incredi- 
ble number of penguins, and such large shoals of 
whales, that they were forced to proceed with 
great caution, for fear they should run their ship 
upon them. 

‘“‘The 25th, in the forenoon, they got close up 
by the east land ; this they called States Land, and 
to that which lay west they gave the name of 
Maurice Land. In the evening, having a south- 
west wind, they steered southwards, meeting with 
mighty waves, that came rolling along before the 
wind, and the depth of the water to the leeward 
from them, which appeared by some very evident 
signs, gave them a full assurance that the great 
South Sea was now before them, into which they 
had almost made their way by a passage of their 
own discovering. The 29th they saw land again ; 
this was the high hilly land, covered with snow, 
that lay southward from the Magellanic Straits, 
ending in a sharp point, which they called Cape 
Horn, and now they gathered full assurance that 
the way was open into the South Sea. The 12th 
of February they plainly discovered the Magellanic 
Straits lying east of them; and therefore, now 
being secure of their happy new discovery, they 
rendered thanks to good fortune in a cup of wine, 
which went three times round the company.” If 
the accounts concerning Huces and Drake are to be 
depended on, Cape Horn had been twice before dis- 
covered in the course of the preceding century. 

Le Maire’s name was given to the newly dis- 
covered strait, and thus the utmost southern point 
of the American continent was made known, and 
an open passage found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. An enterprise sv well considered, 
and successfully carried out, should have had a 





satisfactory termination. But on the arrival of the 
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Unity at Bantam in October, the president of the 
Dutch East India Company confiscated the vessel 
and her cargo, declating Schouten and his com- 
panions to be unlawful traders, and bade them 
seek redress in Holland. Spilberg’s ships were 
then about to sail on their homeward voyage, and 
several of the discomfited adventurers took passage 
by them. Le Maire died from vexation after they 
had been two weeks at sea; and Schouten reached 
Holland in July, 1617, having accomplished his 
journey round the world in two years and eighteen 
days, and failed to obtain redress for the injustice 
of which he had been the victim. His voyage 
affords an instance of sagacious thought finding 
its confirmation in experience. 

Another Spanish expedition under the Nodals, 
accompanied by Dutch pilots, sailed in 1618, to 
verify Schouten’s discoveries ; it returned, after 
surveying the coasts of Terra del Fuego. And in 
1623, the Nassau fleet, composed of eleven Dutch 
ships of war, arrived in the same latitudes ; the 
commander, Jacques le Hermite, found that several 
passages existed by which the Pacific could be 
reached without doubling the Horn or passing 
through the Straits—a fact confirmed by the late 
surveying voyage of Captain King in the Beagle. 
One of Hermite’s vessels went as high as 60°, and 
rounded the Cape without once seeing it. 

Meantime Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, in a 
memorial to the viceroy of Peru, had requested 

ermission to ** plough up the waters of the un- 
nown sea, and to seek out the undiscovered lands 
around the antarctic pole, the centre of that hori- 
zon.”’ 
With De Quiros to the south 
Still urge the way, if yet some continent 
Stretch toits dusky pole, with nations spread, - 
Forests, and hills, and streams. ; 


The north, he shows, was known up to the 70th 
degree of latitude, while ‘‘ of the south part is dis- 
covered to 55 degrees only, passing the Strait of 
Magalhaens ; and to 35 degrees, in which is the 
Cape of Good Hope; or 40 degrees and a little 


more, to which ships go in doubling it. Now are 
wanting the rest which remain from these, and 
from this parallel and to the west, from a lower 
latitude, to 90 degrees, to know if it is land or 
water, or what part there is of both.” It was 
supposed, from the voyages that had been made to 
the Philippines and other islands of the Pacific, 
that a great land’ existed towards the pole, “‘ the 
antipodes to the greater part of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, where from 20 degrees to 60 degrees, God 
has made men so useful.’? Quiros sailed from Lima 
in 1605 in company with Torres ; he discovered 
twenty-three islands, among which his Sagittaria 
and Encarnacion are believed to be Tahiti and Pit- 
eairn’s Island. And so confident was he that a 
greater extent of land would be found, that, on his 
return, in his communication to Philip H., he 
declared, ‘* in the southern parts lies hid a quarter 
of the globe.’’ 

In 1606, Torres saw another great land, now 
known as Australia, which, with some show of 
probability, might have been the continent imag- 
ined by his companion. Within the next twenty- 
five years, the north and west shores of that vast 
island were surveyed by Dutch navigators, and 
there is reason to believe that it had been visited 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese nearly a century 
earlier, as it is laid down in maps drawn about the 
year 1550, which are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum ; but, in accordance with the jealous policy 
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of those people, the knowledge of it was kept 
secret. 

For some time this new discovery was sup 
to be the great south land; and, in 1642, Van Die- 
men, the governor of Batavia, sent Tasman to make 
explorations. In this voyage the geography of the 
region was determined ; the extreme southern por- 
tion of the land was sailed round, and named after 
the governor, and its disconnection with an Austral 
continent conclusively proved. ‘Tasman afterwards 
discovered New Zealand ; and, possessed with the 
ideas of the period, he imagined that this remote 
island stretched away, and united with the Staten 
Land of Schouten and Le Maire at Terra del Fue- 
go, and hoped it was “ part of the unknown south 
continent.’’ As an acknowledgment of Tasman’s 
services by the States-General, the large island was 
named New Holland. 

Those daring sea-rovers, the Bucaneers, while 
pushing their lawless cruises, for greater part of 
the seventeenth century, wherever the hope of 
plunder led them, contributed materially, though 
indirectly, to extend the limits of geographical re- 
search. Dampier and Wafer were among the party 
who marched across the Isthmus of Panama; and 
embarking in several canoes which they had stolen, 
rowed out to sea, and made prize of a vessel lying 
at anchor. Emboldened by success, they attacked 
and took larger ships, and in these traversed the 
Pacific Ocean. One of their captures was turned 
adrift as useless, with seven hundred pigs of metal 
on board, which they supposed to be lead ; after- 
wards, when they came to make bullets from a 
lump which they had kept, the lead proved to be 
silver. Desirous of reéntering the Atlantic, they 
stretched boldly to the southwards till they met 
with ice, and doubled Cape Horn ; and inspired so 
much confidence by their resolute perseverance, 
that a voyage round South America came to be re- 
garded with diminished apprehension. Dampier 
was afterwards appointed to the command of a 
vessel, fitted out by the government of William III., 
in which he made further discoveries in New 
Holland and other southern countries. The wat 
which broke out between England and Spain in 
1739 led to Anson’s famous voyage, which, though 
in many respects unfortunate, widened the boun- 
daries of geographical knowledge. The wreck of 
one of the squadron, the Wager, on the coast of 
Terra del Fuego, although it gave the survivors an 
intimate knowledge of the country, will always be 
remembered as a most melancholy incident in the 
annals of disaster. ‘‘ Nothing can be imagined,” 
says the historian of the expedition, ‘‘ more savage 
and gloomy than the whole aspect of this coast.”’ 
In doubling Cape Horn, ‘‘ we had a continual sue- 
cession of such tempestuous weather as surprised 
the oldest and most experienced mariners on board, 
and obliged them to confess that what they had 
hitherto called storms were inconsiderable gales 
compared with the violence of these winds, which 
raised such short, and, at the same time, such 
mountainous waves, as greatly surpassed in danger 
all seas known in any other part of the globe.”’ 
And he laments that ‘*the squadron would be 
separated never to unite again, and that this day of 
our passage would be the last cheerful day that 
the greatest part of us would ever live to enjoy.”” 

Up to this period, and for some time afterwards, 
the idea of a great southern continent was still en- 
tertained: philosophers argued in favor of it, for 
without a mass of land at the antipodes to counter- 
balance the preponderance in the north, the in- 
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equality of weight would cause the earth to rotate 
in the opposite direction! Among the maps pub- 
lished in ‘*Purchas’ Pilgrims’ is one which 
represents South America as terminating at the 
Strait of Magellan, by which it is separated from 
a huge ¢ontinent, larger, apparently, than any 
othe? division of the world, and named Terra Aus- 
tralis Incognita ; and that which accompanies Dam- 
pier’s narrative contains the same delineation, but 
in a less exaggerated form. Every newly-discov- 
ered island was supposed to be an outlying portion 
of the antarctic land, until, one after the other, their 
southern extremities were explored. After all— 
so difficult is it to give up a long cherished belief— 
arguments were still adduced to show that the 
connection might exist in the shape of a chain of 
islands: Africa and America were probably con- 
nected in that way, and these again with the Terra 
Incognita. The essential differences of natural 
phenomena, as observed in the north and in the 
south, were also matter for speculation, and not a 
little error was mixed up with the truth. Acosta’s 
treatise affords numerous instances. ‘ Many in 
Europe,” he writes, ‘‘ demand of what forme and 
fashion heaven is in the southerne part; for that 
there is no certaintie found in ancient books, who, 
although they grant there is a heaven on this other 
part of the world, yet come they not to any knowl- 
edge of the form thereof.”” Ice was met with in 
lower latitudes than in the north; the seasons were 
less genial; the climate of Staten Land and Terra 
del Fuego would bear no comparison with that of 
countries lying in a similar latitude in the opposite 
zone. One reason assigned for the difference was, 
that the sun remained eight days longer in the 
northern than in the southern hemisphere, and that 
the north was nearer to the sun during winter. 
These, with many other absurd notions, were, 
however, to disappear before the increasing intelli- 
gence of the period to which we are now approach- 
ing. 


In 1764, Commodore Byron, who had been 
wrecked in the Wager, sailed with two armed 
vessels ‘‘ to make discoveries of countries hitherto 
unknown ;”’ for, as stated in his instructions, ‘‘ there 
was reason to believe that lands or islands of great 
extent, hitherto unvisited by any European power, 
may be found in the Atlantic Ocean between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Magellanic Strait, with 
in the latitudes convenient for navigation.”” This 
voyage lasted twenty-two months, without enlarg- 
ing the limits of southern exploration. The ex- 
pedition by Wallis and Carteret in the Dolphin and 
Swallow followed in 1766. The ships were four 
months in passing the straits; and, having been 
separated in a gale, did not meet again during the 
cruise. Carteret rediscovered Pitcairn’s Island, and 
Wallis Tahiti. The latter was unable to account 
for the natives being somewhat acquainted with the 
use of iron, but the prior discovery by Quiros fur- 
nishes a sufficient explanation. Bougainville’s 
second voyage was also undertaken at the same 
time. 

We come now to the voyages of Captain Cook ; 
these had a definite scientific object. Astronomers 
were desirous that the transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disk, which took place in 1769, should be 
observed on the other side of the world as well as 
in Europe ; the determination of some highly im- 
eet astronomical questions depended on it. 

allis, who had just returned, recommended a bay 
in Tahiti as a suitable locality forthe purpose. A 
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strong collier ship, the Endeavour, was selected ; 
and in August, 1768, Cook sailed. Banks and So- 
lander were on board as naturalists. They were 
thirty-four days in beating round the Horn; and 
after observing the transit, steered for New Zealand, 
and disproved Tasman’s supposition as to the con- 
nection of those islands with the southern continent. 
The eastern coast of New Holland was afterwards 
surveyed, from the spot where the Dutch navigator 
left off, to Torres’ Straits, an extent of more than 
2000 miles. Cook landed and took possession of 
the country, giving it the name of New South 
Wales, and returned to England in 1770, after ap 
absence of two years and eleven months. 

A French expedition went out shortly afterwards, 
commanded by the unfortunate Marion, who was 
eaten by the New Zealanders. One of his lieuten- 
ants, Kerguelen, discovered land in 50° 5’ south in 
February, 1772, and hastened back to France with 
glowing accounts of an antarctic continent. This 
was the most southerly land then known in the 
Atlantic. Cook touched at it during his third voy- 
age, in 1776, and called it Desolation Island ; but it 
is generally known by the name of its first discov- 
erer. 

Although Cook had shown that New Zealand 
was not united to the Terra Australis Incognita, it 
was still thought that a continent would be found. 
An expedition to search for it was sanctioned by the 
government ; and Cook went outa second time with 
two vessels, the Resolution and Adventure, the latter 
commanded by Captain Furneaux, who had held 
the post of lieutenant under Wallis. To make 
the voyage as complete as possible, a number of 
scientific men and skilled artists were attached to 
the vessels, and every means taken to promote the 
health of thecrews. They sailed in July, 1772; 
and in January of the following year were in 67° 15’ 
south latitude, where further progress was stopped 
by ice, and for the first time the aurora australis 
was observed. After a run of 11,000 miles, with- 
out once seeing land, Cook anchored at New Zea- 
Jand to refit, from whence he again advanced to- 
wards the antarctic pole, in such a direction as to 
take advantage of the currents setting from west to 
east. On the 29th January, 1774, when in latitude 
71° 10’ south, longitude 106° 54’ west, a point far 
beyond all those previously attained, he was stopped 
once more by ice, extending, as he believed, to the 
pole ; yet, from the number of birds flying about the 
ship, he judged there must be land behind the ice ; 
and he ‘* who had ambition not only to go further 
than any one had gone before, but as far as it was 
possible for man to go,’’ was compelled to renounce 
his hope of penetrating nearer to the south. He 
subsequently traversed the whole of the Southern 
Pacific, the first time the feat had ever been accom- 
plished ; rounded Cape Horn with ‘‘ more calms 
than storms ;’’ surveyed the islands of Terra del 
Fuego ; and started on a high Jatitude to cross the 
South Atlantic in January, 1775. On the 14th land 
was seen; and on the 17th, the great navigator 
landed to take possession, although he did not think 
‘* that any one would ever be benefited by the dis- 
covery.’’ He named it Isle of Georgia, and de- 
scribes it as ‘‘savage and horrible. The wild 
rocks raised their lofty summits till they were lost 
in the clouds, and the valleys lay covered with ever- 
lasting snow. Not a tree was to be seen, not a. 
shrub even big enough to make a toothpick.”’ 

‘*Who would have thought,’’ he adds, * that 
an island of no greater extent than this, situated 
between the latitude of 54° 55’, should in the very 
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height of summer be in a manner wholly covered 
many fathoms deep with frozen snow?’’ Although 
he saw much ice, he concluded that a greater extent 
of land was required for its formation than here 
seen, and he hoped to discover a continent. Yet 
he says, ‘‘ 1 must confess the disappointment I now 
met with did not affect me much ; for to judge of 
the bulk by the sample, it would not be worth the 
discovery.’’ 

In this part of his cruise Cook had no intention 
of going higher than 60 degrees, unless induced to 
do so by real signs of land. On the 30th, when in 
latitude 59° 13’ 30” south islands were seen, which 
he called Sandwich Land and Southern Thule, 
** because it is the most southern land that has ever 
yet been discovered.’? The great navigatorshrewdly 
conjectured that a — expanse of land existed 
nearer the pole, and that it projected most towards 
the north in the region of the South Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans, as more ice was always found there 
than in the South Pacific. Yet he declared him- 
self ‘* bold enough to say that no man will ever 
venture further than I have done, and that the lands 
which lie to the south will never beexplored * * * 
Lands doomed by nature to perpetual frigidness ; 
never to feel the warmth of the sun’s rays ; whose 
horrible and savage aspect I have not words to 
describe.” 

Subsequent events have proved that in these re- 
spects Cook was simply mistaken. No so in his 
explorations. His determination of positions and 
accuracy of surveys are beyond all praise ; few per- 
sons have rendered greater services to the science 
of geography. He was, besides, the first to prove 
that remote expeditions did not necessarily involve 
waste of life ; for, on returning to England in 1775, 
after a voyage of three years and eighteen days, he 
brought back the whole of his crew in health, with 
the exception of four lost by casualties. After 
this, publishers left the Terra Australis Incognita 
out of their maps. 

A contemporary of Cook’s, Alexander Dalrym- 
ple, afterwards hydrographer to the Admiralty, had 
long entertained a belief in the existence of an ant- 
arctic continent, and frequently importuned the gov- 
ernment to send him out with an expedition to 
colonize the probable country. He drew up a sin- 
gular code of laws by which the séttlement was to 
be governed ; women were to have equal privileges 
with men ; all lawyers were to be subjected to per- 
petual imprisonment; bachelors and maids to be 
taxed; none but copper money; and accounts of 
the government expenses to be submitted to the 
public every Sunday. Had this poe been real- 
ized within the antarctic circle, Dalrymple would 
a proved himself a colonizer of no common 
order. 


After Cook’s second voyage, no further advance 
was made in antarctic exploration until within the 


first quarter of the present century. In 1818, Cap- 
tain Smith, while on a course from Monte Video to 
Valparaiso, saw a long line of coast, as it appeared 
to him, in latitude 62°. He reported the fact to 
the commander of the Andromache, then lying in 
the port to which he was bound, who sent an offi- 
cer to survey the land. It was found to consist of 
a group of twelve principal islands, surrounded by 
countless rocks and rocky islets, which are now 
known as the South Shetlands, of which Gerritz 
caught a glimpse in 1599. In 1820, Weddell dis- 
covered the South Orkneys ; and in 1821, Belling- 
hausen, a Russian in command of the Vostok, pen- 
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etrated as far as 69 degrees—the first time that the 
antarctic circle had been crossed since Cook’s voy- 
age. Powell and Palmer, two Englishmen, also 
made some explorations about this period. In 
1822, an expedition sailed from the Downs, which 
reminds one of the enterprises of former days in 
the small size of the vessels, a brig and cutter ; the 
one 160 tons, the other 65. They were commanded 
by Weddell and Brisbane, and were provisioned 
for a sealing voyage of two years. In the first 
part of their cruise they proved the non-existence 
of the supposed continent connecting Sandwich 
Land and the South Shetlands ; and on the 18th 
February, 1823, were in latitude 72° 24’ where not 
a particle of ice was to be seen ; and on the 20th, 
in 74° 15’, 214 miles beyond Cook’s furthest. 
Here, although the sea continued open, and Wed- 
dell believed that no more land lay to the south to 
prevent access to the pole, he judged it most pru- 
dent, from the lateness of the season, to return. 
On anchoring at South Georgia, in March, he de- 
scribes the sight of that desolate land as a gladness 
to their eyes after their lengthened and daring 
cruise. 

The trade to this island, which began soon after 
Cook’s report concerning it was published, has 
shown how fallacious were his predictions. In the 
course of a few years, it furnished more than a 
million of seal-skins, and 20,000 tuns of oil to the 
London market ; and Kerguelen Island has proved 
not less profitable. Mr. Weddell states that ‘‘ dur- 
ing the time these two islands have been resorted 
to for the purposes of trade, more than 2000 tons 
of shipping, and from 200 to 300 seamen, have 
been employed annually in the traffic.” From the 
South Shetlands, also, in 1821 and 1822, 940 tuns 
of oil and 320,000 seal-skins were obtained. 

In 1829, the South Shetlands were visited b 
the Chanticleer surveying-ship ; in common with 
all the other lands of the Antarctic Ocean, they 
were found to be volcanic; some of them rising to 
a height of between 6000 and 7000 feet. Lieuten- 
ant Kendal describes them as ‘‘ the most dreary 
aspect of barrenness ever beheld.’’ No vegetation 
was to be seen except a few lichens; but penguins, 
pintadus, and sea-leopards, were numerous. The 
ship was moored in a small cove in Deception 
Island for several weeks, and an observatory built - 
on the shore, while the boats were employed in 
the survey. The volcanic force was still active ; 
150 jets of steam could be seen from the Chanticleer’s 
anchorage. Surveying in such Jatitudes is, as 
Lieutenant Kendal says, ‘‘cheerless work. The 
fogs were so frequent, that for the first ten days 
we saw neither sun nor star; and it was, withal, 
so raw and cold, that I do not recollect having suf- 
fered more at any time in the arctic regions, even 
at the lowest range of the thermometer.” 

Within the twelve following years are comprised 
the greatest achievements in antarctic research ; 
Messrs. Enderby sent out a brig and cutter, the 
Tula and Lively, under Captain Biscoe, on a seal- 
ing voyage, in July, 1830. In the course of De- 
cember he discovered an island in latitude 58° 25’, 
longitude 26° 55’, which he describes as “ terrific, 
being nothing more than a complete rock, covered 
with ice, snow, and heavy clouds, so that it was 
difficult to distinguish one from the other.” In 
January, 1831, he crossed Cook’s track of 1773, 
and found the field ice in precisely the position 
where that celebrated explorer had left it; signs 
of land had been for some time visible, and on the: 
27th a considerable extent of coast was seen in lat 
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itude 65° 57’, longitude 47° 20’ east. In the night 
an aurora australis appeared ‘‘ at times rolling,”’ to 
quote Biscoe’s words, ‘‘ as it were, over our heads 
in the form of beautiful columns, then as suddenly 
changing like the fringe of a curtain, and again 
shooting across the hemisphere like a serpent ; fre- 
quently appearing not many yards above our heads, 
and decidedly within our atmosphere. It was by 
much the most magnificent phenomenon of the kind 
that I ever witnessed ; and although the vessel was 
in considerable danger, running with a smart breeze, 
and much beset, the people could scarcely be kept 
from looking at the heavens instead of attending to 
the course.” 

Great efforts were made to reach the land, which 
lies on the antarctic circle, but the opposition of 
ice and currents was too powerful to be overcome. 


The health of the crew suffered from cold and ex- | 


sure; and in April, while on the passage to Van 

iemen’s land, two men died, and the others were 
80 weak, that, with the exception of the three offi- 
cers, only one man and a boy were able to do duty. 
Undeterred by these casualties, Biscoe sailed again 
for the south in January, 1832, taking a south- 
easterly course, which, in the following month, in 
latitude 67° 1’, longitude 71° 48’ west, brought 
him to an island, the westernmost of a chain lying 
off a high main coast, now known as Graham's 
Land. He landed on the 2ist February, and took 
possession in the name of his majesty, William IV. 

From this group, sometimes called Biscoe’s 
Range, the discoverer touched at the South Shet- 
lands, where he narrowly escaped shipwreck, and 
sailed for St. Catherine’s, in Brazil, on which route 


the Lively was lost on one of the Falkland Islands. | 


His voyage is remarkable as having comprised the 
circumnavigation of the south pole, and two cruises 
within the antarctic circle, as well as for the new 
Jands which it brought to light. It affords another 
instructive instance of what may be accomplished 
by proper skill and courage with comparatively 
small means. 

Another sealing expedition, a schooner and cut- 
ter in charge of Captain Balleny, was sent out by 
Messrs. Enderby in July, 1838. This was also 
successful in discovering land, a group of five isl- 
ands, now called Balleny Isles, one of which rises 
with a splendid peak 15,000 feet above the sea-lev- 
el. The vessels encountered much severe weather ; 
and, on the 24th March, at midnight, during the re- 
turn voyage, the cutter burned a blue light, which 
was answered from the schooner; but the heavy 
sea prevented communication. The next morning 
the little cutter was nowhere to be seen: she had | 
perished with all her crew ; and it was not without 
much difficulty that Balleny saved his vessel from 
a similar fate, and reached London in September, 
1839. 

In 1837, the French government sent out an ex- 
peditien under Rear-Admiral D’Urville, an eminent 

-explorer, who had already made three voyages 
rround the world. Two corvettes, the Astrolabe and 
_Zélée, sailed from Toulon, and, by the end of the 
year, had followed Weddell’s track in the antarctic 
seas until they were stopped by the ice between 
the 63d and 64th parallels. On three occasions an 
entrance was forced into it, but they were driven 
back each time, and forced to return. Louis 
Philippe’s Land, however, was discovered, and 
some positions of the shores beyond Brandsfield 
Straits determined. After a lengthened cruise in 
Polynesia and the Indian Archipelago, D’Urville 
resolved to make another attempt to get to the 
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south, and touched at Hobart Town in a distressed 
condition, having lost three officers and thirteen 
men by dysentery. He sailed January 1, 1840, 
his special aim being to approach or reach the 
magnetic er terrestrial pole. The terrestrial me- 
ridian from Hobart Town to the pole coincides in 
a remarkable degree with the magnetic meridian, 
and, by steering on the former, D’Urville hoped to 
arrive at both the poles he was searching for by the 
same route. On the 2list he was surrounded by 
numerous ice islands, and saw a lofty line of coast 
covered with snow stretching from south-west to 
north-west, apparently without limit. With some 
difficulty a landing was effected, and possession 
}taken in the name of France; it was called La 
| Terre Adélie, after the wife of the discoverer. 
Two days afterwards, the vessels were separated 
by a terrific storm; they, however, weathered 
| through, and met again on the 28th in an open sea 
|towards the north, from whence they steered a 
| south-westerly course to complete a series of mag- 
| netic observations—keeping a look-out for land in 
;that direction. On this route a ship was seen, 
which afterwards proved to be the Porpoise, one 
of the American squadron ; the vessels passed with- 
out communicating ; and in February, 1840, D’Ur- 
ville returned to Hobart Town. The subsequent 
fate of this persevering navigator was truly melan- 
|choly ; after having escaped all the dangers of a 
| sailor’s life during thirty years, he was burnt to 
death, with his wife and son, in the railway train 
between Paris and Versailles in 1842. 

The United States’ Exploring Expedition, the 
first that ever left that country for a scientific pur- 
pose, sailed in August, 1838. It comprised two 
sloops of war, the Vincennes and Peacock, the brig 
Porpoise, a store-ship, and two tenders. With re- 
spect to researches in the antarctic seas, Lieutenant 

ilkes, the commander, was instructed to follow, 
as others had previously done, Weddell’s track, and 
afterwards to explore as far as Cook’s ne plus ultra, 
neglecting no opportunity of pushing to the south 
as might be compatible with the safety of the ves- 
sels. The Porpoise and Seagull tender sailed from 
Orange Harbor, on the west of Terra del Fuego, 
in February, 1839, for the first southern cruise, and 
explored in the vicinity of the South Shetlands. 
The Peacock and Flying-Fish followed, and pene- 
trated as far as 70 degrees, when the approach of 
winter compelled their return. Off Cape Horn the 
Seagull separated from her consort, and was never 
afterwards heard of. The second cruise was made 
from Sydney with four of the ships; they sailed 
December 29, two days before D’Urville. Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes chose the meridian of Macquarie 
Island, designing, after a long stretch to the south, 
to turn westward, and beat round the circle to En- 
derby Land, and make a dash towards the pole 
whenever practicable. On the 16th January, in 
latitude 66 degrees, he landed on what was taken 
for an island, but which subsequent researches gave 
teason’to suppose was a floating mass of ice. To 
make the exploration as effective as possible, the 
ships separated. They were, however, so ill 
adapted for navigation among ice, that although 
great exertions were used to widen the search, one 
after another they were compelled to abandon the 
enterprise, after having incurred extreme distress 
and danger. The Vincennes was the last to re- 
turn; on the 30th January, Lieutenant Wilkes en- 
tered a bay, which he named Piner’s Bay, in lati- 
tude 66° 45’, and designated the country as the 











antarctic continent. ‘The accumulations of floating 
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ice prevented his reaching the shore, and he was 
then unaware that this was the Adélie Land of 
D’Urville. The French admiral had landed there 
a week previously, and taken possession. The 
American squadron returned to the United States 
in June, 1842. 


The last and most memorable voyage to the 
south is that by Captain (now Sir James) Ross, 
whose labors in arctic research will be well re- 
membered. 
portant, and it settled the question of a éerra aus- 
tralis; such a land may now find a place in maps ; 
the dreams of theorists are verified. ‘This voyage 
more immediately originated in a recommendation 
by the British Association, in 1838, a period when 
the desirability of establishing the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism was strongly felt. Observa- 
tories were to be erected in different latitudes and 
in different zones of the earth, and much importance 
was attached to the filling up of the deficiencies of 
our knowledge of terrestrial magnetism ‘‘ in the 
high southern latitudes between the meridians of 
New Holland and Cape Horn.’’ The laws which 
regulated the movement of the needle were sup- 
posed to be extremely simple, operating in cycles, 
dependent on climatic or other and unknown causes. 
The simplicity, however, was apparent only; on 
investigation, the effects proved to be most complex, 
and the causes altogether unapproachable. For- 


merly, the variation alone was the phenomenon 
which received attention; now the dip and in- 
tensity were to be taken account of; and this, by a 
little contrivance, could be done at sea almost as 
well as on land. The inconstant nature of the 
phenomena had also to be considered, their rela- 
tions to each other, their times and changes, and 


other incidents—all were essential in researches 
into the cause and effect of magnetism. 

According to the report, so little was known of 
the magnetic lines of direction in the antarctic seus, 
‘* that the true position of the south magnetic pole 
could scarcely even be conjectured from the data 
already known ;” and it would be of high impor- 
tance to determine whether the magnetic phenomena 
observed during the voyage were simultaneous with 
similar phenomena in Europe or other parts of the 
world. On these pvints Sir James Ross’ instruc- 
tions were express and explicit; he was to notice 
in the South Atlantic the point where he crossed 
the curve or line of least magnetic intensity ; to 
ascertain the depth of the ocean whenever practica- 
ble, and the temperature and specific gravity of the 
water at different distances below the surface; the 
strength and direction of currents and tides; peri- 
odical movement of the barometer; comparative 
brightness of stars; refraction, both terrestrial and 
celestial; and to swing pendulums in special locali- 
ties, whereby to prove the figure of the earth. 
After refitting at Van Diemen’s Land, he was to 
** proceed direct to the southward, in order to de- 
termine the position of the magnetic pole, and even 
to attain to it if possible, which it is hoped will be 
one of the remarkable and creditable results of this 
expedition,’ one calculated to ‘* engross the atten- 
tion of the scientific men of all Europe.” 

It may, perhaps, assist towards a just apprecia- 
tion of the results of this comprehensive voyage, to 
state briefly the three peculiarities of magnetic 
phenomena. There is within the polar circle of 
each hemisphere a point at which the dipping- 
reedle points straight downwards—this is the mag- 
netic pole. Midway between these two points, a 


Its scientific results were highly im- | 
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| line or curve may be traced all round the globe, on 


i which the dipping-needle remains perfectly hori- 
zontal ; this, through the greater part of its course, 
varies but slightly from a great circle whose plane 
is inclined about 12 degrees from the terrestrial 
equator ; and, by analogy, it has been called the 
magnetic equator. Then, as is commonly known, 

the compass-needle takes a direction in different 

| latitudes at times more or less oblique to the geo- 
| graphical meridian. The vertical plane hereby 
produced is called the magnetic meridian, and the 
angle which it forms with the terrestrial meridian 
on any part of the earth is termed the declination 
or variation of the needle. The amount is not con- 
stant in all seasons for the same place; and, in the 
course of a single day, slight periodical changes 
occur, dependent apparently on the sun’s height 
above the horizon. But the absolute changes take 
place more slowly, at intervals of years; and navi- 
gators generally follow the compass, as though the 
local declination were always the same, correcting 
it, however, occasionally by astronomical observa- 
tion. By this following of the compass the lines 
might be laid down; near the magnetic equator 
they are almost parallel or perpendicular to it, but 
departing from it, they assume a progressive con- 
tour or flexion, all finally converging and termi- 
nating in the two points where the dipping-needle 
becomes vertical. The third element of magnetic 
force is the law of its intensity at different places ; 
this is indicated by oscillations, more or less rapid, 
of the respective needles, as measures of density 
are judged of by vibrations of a pendulum. Expe- 
rience teaches that the intensity increases generally 
from the equator to the poles; but the progress of 
the increase, whether of dip or variation, is not 
regular—inequalities appear; effects have been 
noted in some localities which have not been wit- 
nessed in others. From this fact, the existence of 

a principal magnetic force attaching as a result to 
the whole mass of the globe has been inferred, 
whose general effects are modified locally by 
secondary magnetic forces, having their centres of 
action distributed at slight depths below the surface 
of the earth, in portions or districts probably affect- 
ed by perturbations of the interior equilibrium. 

Two vessels were fitted out, the Erebus of 350 
tons, and the Terror; the latter having been 
repaired after returning from Back’s hazardous 
voyage towards Repulse Bay. Ross and Crozier 
were the commanders, with sixty-four persons 
in each ship. They left Chatham on the 16th 

September, 1839, and on the 5th of October were 
off the Lizard, the last point of England which they 
were to see for several years. ‘‘ It is not easy,” 
says Sir J. Ross, ‘‘ to describe the joy and light- 
heartedness we all felt as we passed the entrance 
of the Channel, bounding before a favorable breeze 
over the blue waves of the ocean, fairly embarked 
in the enterprise we had all so long desired to com- 
mence.’’ Scientific labors were immediately or- 
ganized and carried out; the measured height of 
waves in the Bay of Biscay was 36 feet; at 
Madeira the height of the mountain was determined ; 

| magnetic observations were taken, and repeated 
afterwards at the Cape de Verds. On November 

, 20, ‘the hourly register of the height of the 

' barometer, and the temperature of the air and sur- 
face of the ocean, was substituted for the three- 

| hourly observations hitherto recorded, chiefly for 

| the purpose of marking the progress of barometric 
| depression in approaching, and reascension in 
| receding from, the equator; a phenomenon repre- 
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sented as being of the greatest and most universal 
influence, as it is, in fact, no other than a direct 
measure of the moving force by which the great 
eurrents of the trade-winds are produced ; so that 
the measure of its amount, and the laws of its geo- 
graphical distribution, lie at the root of the theory 
of these winds.” 

In the course of the following month another 
interesting fact was observed—the line of no dip. 
*¢ We had watched,’ writes the captain, “‘ the 
progressive diminution of the dip of the needle; 
and steering a course as nearly south as the wind 
permitted, in order to cross the line of no dip at 
right angles, we found the change so rapid, as to 
be ascertained with great precision; so much so, 
that the signal for our being on the exact point of 
no dip, where the needles, being equally poised 
between the northern and southern magnetic sys- 
tems, assumed a perfectly horizontal position, was 
being hoisted from both ships at the same instant 
of time. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the perfect accordance of our observations in a 
determination of so much importance ; nor could it 
fail to be of more than ordinary interest to me to 
witness the needle thus affected; having some 
years previously, when at the north magnetic pole, 
seen it in a directly vertical position ; nor was it 
unnatural, when we saw the south pole of the 
needle beginning to point below the horizon, to in- 
dulge the hope that ere long we might be permitted 
again to see it in a similar position at the south 
magnetic pole of the earth.’? Shortly afterwards, 


the curve of least magnetic intensity was crossed ; 
this point is found on each meridian of the earth ; 
in sailing from the equator towards each pole, there 
is a point where the influence, having gradually 
increased from nil, becomes most perceptible— 
these points form a curve round the world, and, 


being variable, their exact determination becomes 
of much importance to science. 

After touching at the Cape, and landing a party 
with materials and instruments for the establish- 
ment of a magnetic observatory, as had previously 
been done at St. Helena, the ships proceeded to 
Kerguelen’s Island, in approaching which they 
encountered the tempestuous weather so character- 
istic of high southerly latitudes. They remained 
here until the 20th July, pursuing diligently their 
magnetical, meteorological, geological, botanical, 
and other researches. Abundance of coal was 
found, a fact which in these days of ocean steam 
navigation may perhaps be turned to good account. 
The plants are much Jess numerous than in higher 
latitudes in the north ; Parry met with sixty-seven 
species at Melville Island, and forty-five have been 
y nec at Spitzbergen, while Kerguelen Island 
produces but eighteen. Among these there is one 
which deserves especial mention—the Kerguelen 
cabbage, first noticed during Cook’s stay at the 
island. Captain Ross remarks—* To a crew long 
confined to salt provision, or indeed to human 
beings under any circumstances, this is a most 
important vegetable, for it possesses all the es- 
sentially good qualities of its English namesake, 
while, from its containing a great abundance of 
essential oil, it never produces heartburn, or any 
of those disagreeable sensations which our pot- 
herbs are apt todo. It abounds near the sea, and 
ascends the hills to their summits. The leaves 
form heads of the size of a good cabbage lettuce, 
generally terminating an ascending or prostrate 
stalk, and the spike of flowers, borne on a leafy 
stein, rises from below the head, and is often two 
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feet high. The root tastes like horse-radish, and 
the young leaves or hearts resemble in flavor coarse 
mustard and cress. For 130 days our crews 
required no fresh vegetable but this, which was for 
nine weeks regularly served out with the salt beef 
or pork, during which time there was no sickness 
on board.”’ 

Out of the sixty-eight days that the vessels lay 
in Christmas Harbor, forty-five were so windy, 
with such violent gusts, as frequently to blow them 
over on their beam-ends ; and any of the party who 
happened to be on shore on such occasions were 
obliged to lie down, to avoid being blown into the 
sea; and rain or snow fell every day but three. 
Severe gales attended them in their way to Van 
Diemen’s Land, where, at Hobart Town, a third 
party was landed with instruments for a magnetic 
observatory. While lying here, Sir J. Ross heard 
of the French and American exploring expeditions, 
both of which had made discoveries to the south as 
far as67 degrees of latitude ; and, to avoid entering 
on the scene of his labors by the same track, he 
departed from his original intention, and chose the 
meridian of 170 degrees east, being that on which 
Balleny had sailed up to 69 degrees. 

On November 12, 1840, the summer season of 
that side of the world, the vessels having been fully 
refitted, were found to be more efficient than when 
they left England, and the party sailed in search 
of new lands in unknown seas. They touched at 
the Auckland Islands, and remained, until Decem- 
ber 17, occupied with magnetic observations. On 
leaving this anchorage, every heart beat high with 
prond expectations of future success, for now the 
real voyage was begun. Christmas-day, which, 
though only four days after the midsummer day of 
those latitudes, was cold, wet, and snowy; it 
was, however, celebrated in the old English style. 
On the 27th the first icebergs were seen, in lati- 
tude 63° 20’ south. ‘ Unlike the icebergs of the 
arctic seas, they presented very little variety of 
form, but were generally of large size, and very 
solid appearance ; bounded by perpendicular cliffs 
on all sides, their tabular summits varied from 120 
to 180 feet in height, and several of them more 
than two miles in circumference.’? Three days 
afterwards, they crossed the track of the Russian 
navigator, Bellinghausen, in latitude 64° 38’ south, 
longitude 173° 10’ east; soundings taken here gave 
a depth of 1560 fathoms. The Ist of January, 
1841, found them on the outskirts of the pack or 
belt of ice which more or less densely engirdles 
the antarctic regions, as though nature here inter- 


—— the storm rampant of her sanctuary : 
The insuperable boundary, raised to guard 
Her mysteries from the eye of man profane. 


The good cheer of New Year’s Day was not 
forgotten, and a suit of warm clothing was served 
out gratis to every one of the crews. On the 5th 
they beat into the main pack, and when fairly 
entered, found it lighter and more open than it 
appeared from the outside. Penguins, albatrosses, 
petrels, and seals, crowded about the vessels, and 
followed them in their winding course among the 
hummocks and floes. They got through the pack, 
which was here 200 miles wide, in four days ; and 
on the 10th—one of those singular phenomena 
peculiar to the frozen latitudes—* not a particle of 
ice could be seen in any direction from the mast- 
head.”” The dip was 85 degrees, an amount which 
marked their proximity to the magnetic pole, to 
which the ships were now directly steered. But 
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on the next morning land, with lofty mountains, 
was seen ahead ; one of these, 10,000 feet high, 
was named Mount Sabine ; and later in the same 
day the latitude was found to be 71° 15’, the highest 

int reached by Cook in 1774. ‘* It was,” observes 

ss, ‘‘a beautifully clear evening, and we had a 
most enchanting view of the two magnificent 
ranges of mountains, whose lofty peaks, perfectly 
covered with eternal snow, rose to elevations vary- 
ing from seven to ten thousand feet above the level 
of the ocean. The glaciers that filled their inter- 
vening valleys, and which descended from near the 
mountain summits, projected in many places several 
miles into the sea, and terminated in lofty perpen- 
dicular cliffs. In a few places the rocks broke 
through their icy covering, by which alone we 
could be assured that land formed the nucleus of 
this, to appearance, enormous iceberg.” It need 
hardly be said that the various heights and head- 
lands within view were duly named after eminent 
individuals in England. 

On the 12th, advantage was taken of fine weather 
to effect a landing ; when about three miles from 
the shore, a boat put off from each ship with 
the captains and several of the officers. ‘* We 
found,’’ says Sir J. Ross, ‘* the shores of the 
mainland completely covered with ice projecting 
into the sea, and the heavy surf along its edge 
forbade any attempt to land upon it; a strong tide 
carried us rapidly along between this ice-bound 
coast and the islands amongst heavy masses of ice, 
so that our situation was fur some time most criti- 
cal; for all the exertions our people could use were 
insufficient to stem the tide. But taking advantage 
of a narrow opening that appeared in the ice, the 
boats were pushed through it, and we got into an 
eddy under the lee of the largest of the islands, and 
landed on a beach of large loose stones and stranded 
masses of ice. The weather had now put on a 
most threatening appearance, the breeze was fresh- 
ening fast, and the anxious circumstances under 
which we were placed, together with the recall 
flag flying at the ship’s mast-head, which I had 
ordered Lieutenant Bird to hoist, if necessary, 
compelled us to hasten our operations. 

‘* The ceremony of taking possession of these new- 
ly-discovered lands in the name of our most gracious 
sovereign, Queen Victoria, was immediately pro- 
ceeded with; and on planting the flag of our 
country amidst the hearty cheers of our party, we 
drank to the health, long life and happiness of her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
The island was named Possession Island. It is 
situated in latitude 71° 56’ and longitude 171° 7 
east, composed entirely of igneous rocks, and only 
accessible on its western side. We saw not the 
smallest appearance of vegetation, but inconceivable 
myriads of penguins completely and densely cov- 
ered the whole surface of the island, along the 
ledges of the precipices, and even to the summits 
of the hills, attacking us vigorously as we waded 
through their ranks, and pecking at us with their 
sharp beaks, disputing possession ; which, together 
with their loud, coarse notes, and the insupportable 
stench from the deep bed of guano, which had been 
forming for ages, and which may at some period 
be valuable to the agriculturists of our Australian 
colonies, made us glad to get away again, after 
having loaded our boats with geological specimens 
and penguins * * * After a long and heavy pull, 
we regained our ships only so short a time before 
so thick a fog came on, with a strong northerly 
breeze, that to have been a few minutes later would 


ot rendered our return to the ships impos- 
sible. 

A heavy gale came on, but in the rolling sea 
which it produced, indications were gained of a 
large space of open water to windward, in the 
direction most desired by theexplorers. While beat- 
ing about, to prevent losing ground, other portions 
of land were seen; and, on the 17th, when the 
weather cleared, mountain ranges were discovered 
at a distance of 100 miles, so great is the refractive 
power of the atmosphere in icy regions. On the 
2ist, the dip was 87° 39’, denoting a considerable 
approach towards the magnetic pole; and some 
vexation was felt that the barrier of land ice stood 
in the way of a direct course to the interesting 
spot; the alternative was, to beat up and seek a 
westerly route. On one occasion, while thus en- 
gaged, ‘‘it was,’’ to quote the narrative, ‘‘ the 
most beautiful night we had seen in these latitudes, 
the sky perfectly clear and serene. At midnight, 
when the sun was skimming along the southern 
horizon at an altitude of about 2 degrees, the sky 
overhead was remarked to be of a most intense 
indigo blue, becoming paler in proportion to the 
distance from the zenith.’’ The 22d was a notable 
day ; the ships were in latitude 74° 20’, higher 
than had ever been reached by any former naviga- 
tor; an event which naturally called forth much 
rejoicing. The dip had increased to 88° 10’ on the 
25th, leaving the presumption that the pole was not 
more than about 200 miles distant. Two days 
later, formal possession was again taken of an 
island, to which the name of Franklin Island was 
given, in latitude 76° 8’ south, longitude 168° 12 
east. It is about twelve miles long and six broad, 
devoid of all appearance of vegetation ; even the 
hardy mosses and lichens were absent, from which, 
and other instances, Sir J. Ross considers ‘‘ that 
the vegetable kingdom has no representative in 
antarctic lands.’’ It is the very sublimity of bar- 
renness ; and who, on reading the description, will 
not recall the lines— ; 


But here—above, around, below, 
On mountain or in glen, 
Nor trée, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The weary eye may ken. 
For all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring's sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side ! 


Early on the 28th, the vessels stood towards the 
high land seen the day before ; ‘‘ it proved to be a 
mountain 12,400 feet of elevation above the level 
of the sea, emitting flame and smoke in great 
profusion ; at first the smoke appeared like snow- 
drift, but as we drew nearer, its true character 
became manifest. 

‘The discovery of an active volcano in so high 
a southern latitude cannot but be esteemed a cir- 
cumstance of high geological importance and in- 
terest, and contribute to throw some further light 
on the physical construction of our globe. I named 
it Mount Erebus; and an extinct voleano to the 
eastward, little inferior in height, being by meas- 
urement 10,900 feet high, was named Mount 
Terror.” 

Later in the same day the latitude was found to 
be 76° 6’, and the vessels were to the. southward 
of the magnetic pole, the approach to which was 
impeded by land ice. Standing in for the land 





under all sail, ‘‘ we perceived a low white ling 
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the eye could discern to the eastward. It pre- 
sented an extraordinary appearance, gradually in- 
creasirg in height as we got nearer to it, and 

roving at length to be a perpendicular cliff of ice, 

tween 150 and 200 feet above the level of the 
sea, perfectly flat and level at the top, and without 
any fissures or promontories on its even seaward 
face.” Far in the rear a range of mountains was 
seen, which were named the Parry Mountains, in 
honor of the eminent arctic explorer. They are 
the most southerly land as yet known on the globe. 
The sight of this barrier was a great disappoint- 
ment to all on board, for they had anticipated being 
able to push their researches far beyond the 80th 
degree ; but, as Sir J. Ross observes, they ‘* might, 
with equal chance of success, try to sail through 
the cliffs of Dover ‘as penetrate such a mass.’’ 
They coasted along this icy wall to the eastward ; 
and on the 2d February had increased the latitude 
to 78° 4’, the highest point ever reached; on the 
9th they stood closer in, to a bay where the cliff, 
being low, enabled them to look down upon it 
from the mast-head. ‘It appeared to be quite 
smooth, and conveyed to the mind the idea of an 
immense plain of frosted silver; gigantic icicles 
depended from every projecting point of its perpen- 
dicular face.”” Although in a season answering 
to the month of August in England, the tempera- 
ture was not higher than 12 degrees, and did not 
rise above 14 degrees at noon; and so much young 
ice was formed during the nights, as to threaten 
a sudden stoppage to the exploration, which, how- 
ever, was continued until the 13th, in hopes of 
coming to the end of the icy barrier, or to find some 
passage through it to the southward. But these 
expectations were not to be realized. After sailing 
along the frozen cliff for 450 miles, the vessels bore 
up to the westward, to make another attempt to 
reach the magnetic pole before the season finally 
closed. Unlike the bergs of the northern regions, 
which are dismembered by the action of the sea, 
** this extraordinary barrier of probably more than 
1000 feet in thickness, crushes the undulations of 
the waves, and disregards their violence; it is a 
mighty and wonderful object, far beyond anything 
we could have thought or conceived.’’ 

By the 17th it became apparent that the endeavor 
was useless ; a secure harbor was then sought for, 
in which the vessels might winter, and from which 
parties could be sent overland in the spring to visit 
the burning mountain, whose frequent eruptions 
afforded a magnificent spectacle, and to discover 
the great centre of magnetic attraction. But, after 
a hard struggle to reach an island through sixteen 
miles of intervening land ice, this attempt was also 
abandoned, not without much regret on the part of 
the commander, who had indulged the hope of 
planting the British flag on the southern magnetic 
pole as he formerly had on the northern. Still there 
was much satisfaction in knowing that they had 
penetrated further towards the south than any other 
explorers, however adventurous, and that they had 
traced the coast of a great unknown continent from 
the 70th to the 79th degree of latitude. They were 
then in latitude 76° 12’ south, longitude 164° east, 
the dip 88° 40’, and ‘were therefore only 160 
miles from the [magnetic] pole.” 

On the 25th, as Ross relates, “‘ we had a good 
view of the coast. The whole of the land being 
perfectly free from cloud or haze, the lofty range of 
mountains appeared projected upon the clear sky 
beyond them beautifully defined; and although of a 
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extending from its eastern extreme point as far as 


spotless white, without the smallest patch of ex- 
posed rock throughout its whole extent to relieve 
it, yet the irregularities of the surface, the numer- 
ous conical protuberances and inferior eminences, 
and the deeply-marked valleys, occasioned many 
varieties of light and shade, that destroyed the mo- 
notonous glare of a perfectly white surface, but to 
which it is so very difficult to give expression 
either by the pencil or description. It was a most 
interesting scene to us, as it was truly the best 
view we had of the northern shore and mountains 
of Victoria Land, and of which the western ex- 
tremity was by no means the least remarkable feat- 
ure.”’ 

The nights were lengthening; stars became 
visible ; everything betokened the rapid approach 
of winter. Ross, however, determined on ascer- 
taining whether any connection existed between 
the new-found continent and the Balleny Isles, and 
bore up for this purpose. On the evening of the 
28th, the party had their last sight of Victoria 
Land, and the first of the aurora australis, which 
differs from the northern lights ‘‘in the greater 
length of the vertical beams, and the frequency and 
suddenness of its appearances and disappearances— 
more like flashes of light: it was again also per- 
fectly colorless, had considerable lateral flitting 
motion, and formed an irregular arch about 30 
degrees high, whose centre bore west.’’ 

On the 2d March land was seen which had the 
appearance of two islands ; if not part of the group 
discovered by Balleny in 1831, it was considered 
they might eventually prove to be mountains. 
Here Sir J. Ross takes some pains to distinguish 
between the English, French, and American ex- 
plorations, and to show the propriety of not laying 
down a chain of islands as the coast of a continent. 
He believes that the priority of discovery between 
the meridians of 47 degrees and 163 degrees of east 
longitude belongs to the English. On the 4th 
March the ships recrossed the antarctic circle, hav- 
ing been to the southward of it for sixty-three days ; 
and until the 7th the party were searching for the 
land which Lieutenant Wilkes thought he had dis- 
covered ; but soundings were taken in 600 fathoms, 
in the very centre of the position assigned to the 
land on the chart, and Ross is of opinion that the 
American commander was deceived by ice-islands 
or fog-banks. On the last-mentioned day they 
were for several hours in a position of extreme 
danger : it fell calm, and under the dead set of the 
waves the ships were slowly drifted down to a 
range of huge icebergs, against which the sea 
broke with appalling violence. Every eye was 
transfixed with the tremendous spectacle, and de- 
struction appeared inevitable : thus were they driven 
for eight hours, until within half a mile of the 
bergs, when a gentle air stirred, the heavy ships 
yielded slowly to its influence; it freshened to a 
breeze, and before dark, to the heart-felt thankful- 
ness of all, they were far from danger. On the 
6th April they anchored once more at Hobart 
Town, all hands well, after an absence of five 
months. 


In July of the same year, 1841, the ships sailed 
again for a second voyage to the southward : after 
touching at New Zealand, they took an easterly 
course, and having thereby gained twelve hours, 
it became necessary, on crossing the 180th degree, 
and entering on west longitude, to lose a day, so 
as to make the date correspond with that in Eng- 
land. ‘* We had, therefore,” says Captain Ross, 
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“two Thursdays and two 25th days of November 
in succession ; so that, after crossing the meridian, 
and having made the alteration of a day, instead of 
being twelve hours in advance, we became so much 
in arrear of the time in England, which would 
gradually diminish as we pursued our easterly 
course, until on our return we should find them in 
exact accordance.”’? On the 4th December, sound- 
ings were taken in 1050 fathoms; the temperature 
of the water at that depth was 40 degrees—thirteen 
degrees lower than at the surface. A current was 
found setting to the south-east at the rate of fifteen 
niles a day; a similar stream has been noticed at 
Kerguelen Island, and there is reason tu believe 
hat it circulates continually round the Antarctic 
Jcean in a stream about 10 degrees wide on either 
side of the fiftieth parallel of latitude. A few days 
afterwards a thick fog afforded opportunity of test- 
ing the relative value of sound-signals, and the 
effects were as extraordinary as those observed in 
the north. ‘‘ The bell was most distinct, and the 
gong very little inferior, when the musket was 
scarcely audible ; but I was much surprised,’’ re- 
marks the captain, ‘‘on hailing through a speak- 
ing trumpet, to receive an immediate and so clear 
an answer from the officer of the watch of the 
Terror, that we might have carried on a conversa- 
tion.’? On the 16th, having reached the meridian 
of 146° 43’ west, the ships’ heads were directed to 
the south, this being the most favorable line for 
observations on the magnetic intensity, and the one 
on which land was most likely to be met with. 
Having passed the outskirts of the pack, the main 
body was entered on the 19th, through which their 
progress was slow and toilsome; the party, how- 
ever, managed to spend Christmas-day cheerfully, 
notwithstanding their imprisonment. Sometimes 
they were obliged to moor the vessels on either 


side of a large floe, and drift with it, to prevent 


collision. ‘It seldom happened that a piece ex- 
ceeding a quarter of a mile in circumference was 
met with, thus presenting a striking difference of 
character in the pack of the antarctic from that of 
the arctic sea, where floes of several miles in 
diameter are of common occurrence, and sometimes 
‘ fields,’ as they are termed, whose boundary is 
beyond the reach of vision from a ship’s mast-head. 
The cause of this is explained by the circumstance 
of the ice in the southern regions being so much 
more exposed to violent agitations of the ocean, 
whereas the northern sea is one of comparative 
tranquillity.” 

The antarctic circle was crossed on the Ist day 
of 1842, the anniversary of the crossing on the 
former voyage, but 1400 miles more to the west. 
Here the ice was met with at a lower latitude, and 
during several days ground was lost by a current 
drifting the ships to the northwards. While beset, 
the crews were frequently employed in catching 
seals, or collecting such specimens of natural his- 
tory as came in their way, many of which are now 
to be seen in the British Museum. What the land 
lacks in vegetable life, is made up by the teeming 
and varied animal life in the ocean; from the mi- 
nute infusoria, in inconceivable myriads, up to the 
huge whale and sea-elephant, multitudinous grada- 
tions exist, the grand circle of existence ever main- 
tained by the lesser serving as food for the larger. 
The penguins were found extremely difficult to kill 
when required to be preserved unmutilated ; at last 
prussic acid was resorted to, and a table-spoonful 
of this destroyed them in less than a minute. 
Thus it continued until the 19th, alternately hunt- 





ing, drifting, hauling, making fast, hawsers snap- 
ping, and efforts to stem the opposing current. On 
this day, while the ships were endeavoring to keep 
company by signals during a thick fog, a gale came 
on from the north: ‘* the sea,” as Sir J. Ross de- 
scribes, ‘* quickly rising to a fearful height, break- 
ing over the loftiest bergs, we were unable any 
longer to hold our ground, but were driven into the 
heavy pack under our lee. Soon after midnight, 
our ships were involved in an ocean of rolling 
fragments of ice, hard as floating rocks of granite, 
which were dashed against them by the waves with 
so much violence, that their masts quivered as if 
they would fall at every successive blow ; and the 
destruction of the ships seemed inevitable from the 
tremendous shocks they received. By backing and 
filling the sails, we endeavored to avoid collision 
with the larger masses; but this was not always 
possible. In the early part of the storm the rudder 
of the Erebus was so much damaged as to be no 
longer of any use; and about the same time I was 
informed by signal thatthe Terror’s was completely 
destroyed, and nearly torn away from the stern- 
post. We had hoped that, as we drifted deeper 
into the pack, we should get beyond the reach 
of the tempest; but in this we were mistaken. 
Hour passed away after hour without the least 
mitigation of the awful circumstances in which we 
were placed. Indeed, there seemed to be but little 
probability of our ships holding together much 
longer, so frequent and violent were the shocks 
they sustained. The loud crashing noise of the 
straining and working of the timbers and decks, as 
she was driven against some of the heavier pieces, 
which all the activity and exertions of our people 
could not prevent, was sufficient to fill the stoutest 
heart—that was not supported by trust in Him who 
controls all events—with dismay ; and I should 
commit an act of injustice to my companions if I 
did not express my admiration of their conduct on 
this trying occasion, throughout a period of twenty- 
eight hours, during any one of which there ap- 
peared to be very little hope that we should live to 
see another: the coolness, steady obedience, and 
untiring exertions of each individual were every 
way worthy of British seamen. 

‘« The storm reached its height at two p. m., when 
the barometer stood at 28-40 inches, and after that 
time began to rise. Although we had been forced 
many miles deeper inte the pack, we could not per- 
ceive that the swell had at all subsided, our ships 
still rolling and groaning amidst the heavy frag-— 
ments of crushing bergs, over which the ocean 
rolled its mountainous waves, throwing huge mass- 
es one upon another, and then again burying them 
deep beneath its foaming waters, dashing and 
grinding them together with fearful violence... The 
awful grandeur of such a scene can neither be im- 
agined nor described, far less can the feelings of 
those who witnessed it be understood. Each of us 
secured our hold, waiting the issue with resigna- 
tion to the will of Him who alone could preserve us, 
and bring us safely through this extreme danger ; 
watching with breathless anxiety the effect of each 
succeeding collision, and the vibrations of the tot- 
tering masts, expecting every moment to see them 
give way without our having the power to make 
an effort to save them. 

‘¢ Although the force of the wind had somewhat 
abated by four Pp. M., yet the squalls came on with 
unabated violence, laying the ship over on her 
broadside, and threatening to blow the storm-sails 
to pieces ; fortunately they were quite new, or they 
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never could have withstood such terrific gusts. At 
this time the Terror was so close to us, that when 
she rose to the top of one wave, the Erebus was on 
the top of that next to leeward of her; the deep 
chasm between them filled with heavy-rolling 
masses ; and as the ships descended into the hollow 
between the waves, the main-top-sail-yard of each 
could be seen just level with the crest of the inter- 
vening wave from the deck of the other. From 
this some idea may be formed of the height of the 
waves, as well as of the perilous situation of the 
ships. ‘The night now began to draw in, and cast 
its gloomy mantle over the appalling scene, render- 
ing our condition, if possible, more hopeless and 
helpless than before; but at midnight the snow, 
which had been falling thickly for several hours, 
cleared away as the wind suddenly shifted to the 
westward, and the swell began to subside ; and 
although the shocks our ships still sustained were 
such that must have destroyed any ordinary vessel 
in less than five minutes, yet they were feeble com- 
pared with those to which we had been exposed, 
and our minds became more at ease for their ulti- 
miate safety.” 

On the morning of the 21st Captain Ross was 
enabled to visit the Terror in a boat. He found 
the rudder broken to pieces, and other damuge ; 
yet so well fortified were the vessels, and their holds 
so well stowed, that the bottoms remained sound. 
During the calm which followed, the rudders were 
hoisted on board, and carpenters and armorers 
worked busily at their repair; a new one was 
made for the Terror. While waiting for the ice to 
open, the latitude was taken, 66° 39’, the same 
which they had passed thrée weeks before, in addi- 
tion to which the five best weeks of the season had 
been lost by fighting through the pack. By the 
24th both rudders were hung and secured ; and, still 
moored to a floe, the vessels drifted before the wind 
slowly to the southward. They were not far from 
the spot where Cook had found a clear sea; so 
different is the situation of the pack in different 
years. At length, on February 2d, after a strugyle 
of fifty-six days, they cleared the ice, the pack 
where they crossed it being 1000 miles wide. 
Passing the outer barrier through a line of threat- 
ening breakers was not accomplished without much 
difficulty, and, to the great joy of all on board, the 
vessels were once more in open water. On the 
20th, although not more than thirty miles to east 
of the point from which they turned back in the 
former year, no ice was visible; but the wind 
blowing from the south over the accumulated ice in 
that direction was piercing cold—so much so, that 
a small fish washed against the ice accumulated on 
the Terror’s bow was at once frozen fast. On the 
23d, they were off the great icy barrier in latitude 
73° ¥ 30” south, longitude 161° 27’ west; and, 
from its being comparatively low, they hoped to 
get round its eastern end, but soon saw it trending 
to the northwards. Young ice now formed so 
rapidly, that they were obliged to retreat, the result 
of this voyage being the attainment of a somewhat 
higher latitude than in the previous year, and an 
examination of the barrier 10 degrees more to the 
east. The vessels recrossed the antarctic circle on 
March 6th, after passing sixty-four days within it, 
and bore up for the Falkland Islands. A week 
Jater, when all further danger from the ice was 
considered to be at an end, a chain of bergs was 
seen, and preparations were made to lieto. ‘‘ Just 
at this moment,’’ writes Sir J. Ross, “‘ the Terror 
was observed running down upon us, under her 


| exceeding three times her own breadth. 
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topsails and foresail ; and as it was impossible for 
her to clear both the berg and the Erebus, collision 
was inevitable. We instantly hove all aback to 
diminish the violence of the shock; but the con- 
cussion, when she struck us, was such as to throw 
almost every one off his feet ; our bowsprit, fore- 
rtopmast, and other smaller spars, were carried 
away; and the ships hanging together, entangled 
by their rigging, and dashing against each other 
with fearful violence, were falling down upon the 
weather-face of the lofty berg under our lee, against 
which the waves were breaking and foaming to 
near the summit of its perpendicular cliffs. Some- 
times the Terror rose high above us, almost expos- 
ing her keel to view, and again descended as we in 
our turn rose to the top of the wave, threatening to 
bury her beneath us; whilst the crashing of the 
breaking upper works and boats increased the 
horror of the scene. Providentially the vessels 
gradually forged past each other, and separated 
before we drifted down among the foaming break- 
ers; and we had the gratification of seeing our 
consort clear the end of the berg, and of feeling 
that she was safe. But she left us completely dis- 
abled ; the wreck of the spars so encumbered the 
lower yards, that we were unable to make sail so 
as to get headway on the ship; nor had we room 
to wear round, being by this time so close to the 
berg, that the waves, when they struck against it, 
threw back their sprays into the ship. The énly 
way left to us to extricate ourselves from this awful © 
and appalling situation, was by resorting to ths 
hazardous expedient of a stern board, which nothing 
could justify during such a gale, and with so high 
a sea running, but to avert the danger which every 
moment threatened us of being dashed to pieces. 
The heavy rolling of the vessel, and the probabilit 
of the masts giving way each time the lower yard- 
arms struck against the cliffs, which were towering 
high above our mast-heads, rendered it a service 
of extreme danger to loose the mainsail ; but no 
sooner was the order given, than the daring spirit 
of the British seaman manifested itself—the men 
ran up the rigging with as much alacrity as on any 
ordinary occasion: and although more than once 
driven off the yard, they, after a short time, suc- 
ceeded in loosing the sail. Amidst the roar of the 
wind and sea, it was difficult both to hear and to 
execute the orders that were given, so that it was 
three quarters of an hour before we could get the 
yards braced by, and the maintack hauled on board 
sharp aback—an expedient that perhaps had never 
before been resorted to by seamen in such weather ; 
but it had the desired effect; the ship gathered 
sternway, plunging her-stern into the sea, washing 
away the gig and quarter-boats, and with her lower 
yard-arms scraping, the rugged face of the berg- 
we in a few minutes reached its western termina- 
tion; the ‘ undertow,’ as it is called, or the re- 
action of the water from the vertical cliffs alone 
reventing us being driven to atoms against it. 
o sooner had we cleared it, than another was seen 
directly astern of us, against which we were run- 
ning; and the difficulty now was to get the ship’s 
head turned round, and pointed fairly through the 
two bergs, the breadth of the intervening “_™ = 
is, 
however, we happily accomplished ; and in a few 
minutes after getting before the wind, she dashed 
through the narrow channel, between two perpen- 
dicular walls of ice, and the foaming breakers 
which stretched across it, and the next moment we 





were in smooth water under its lee.’’ 
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One of the objects of this cruise was to visit, if 
ible, the focus of greater magnetic intensity as 
Paid down in theory ; the spot was reached on the 
18th March, in latitude 60° south, longitude 125° 
west ; and from the observations then taken, Sir J. 
Ross inclines to the belief that it will be found in 
a@ position not far removed from the south magnetic 
le. After this interesting operation, the vessels 
re up for Cape Horn, running more than 150 
miles daily before the strong westerly gales. They 
were off the Diego Ramirez rocks, when one of the 
quartermasters fell from the mainyard into the sea. 
‘“¢ The life-buoy being instantly let go, he swam to 
and got upon it with apparent ease, so that,’’ to 
pursue the narrative, ‘‘ we now considered him safe. 
Although there was too high a sea running for any 
boat to live, yet Mr. Oakley and Mr. Abernethy, 
with their accustomed boldness and humanity, were 
in one of the cutters ready to make the attempt. I 
was obliged to order them out of the boat, for the 
sea was at this time breaking over the ship in such 
@ manner as to make it evident that the cutter would 
have instantly filled, whilst, by making a short tack, 
we could fetch to windward of the buoy, and pick 
him up without any difficulty. We therefore made 
all sail on the ship, and stood towards him ; but 
just as we got within 200 yards, the wind headed, 
and obliged us to pass to leeward, so near, how- 
ever, as to assure us of being able to fetch well to 
windward after a short board. He was seated 
firmly on the buoy, with his arm round the pole, 
but had not lashed himself to it with the cords pro- 
vided for that purpose, probably from being stunned 
or stupefied by striking against the ship’s side as 
he fell overboard. In a quarter of an hour we 
again stood towards him, with the buoy broad upon 
our lee-bow ; but, to our inexpressible grief, our 
unfortunate shipmate had disappeared fromit. We 
dropped down upon it so exactly, that we could 
take hold of it with a boat-hook ; and had he been 
able to have held on four or five minutes longer 
than he did, his life would have been saved—but 
it pleased God to order it otherwise.” 
he gloom produced by this melancholy event 
was somewhat dissipated on the following day by 
the sight ofa brig, the only vessel except their 
own which the explorers had seen for four months. 
Those alone who have passed long weeks on the 
ocean solitudes can appreciate the pleasurable 
feeling which even a distant view of the presence 
of humanity inspires. While in this latitude, 
several sealed bottles were thrown overboard, to 
ascertain the set of the current in the vicinity of 
Cape Horn ; dne of them was afterwards picked up 
near Port Philip, Australia, in September, 1845, 
on which it has been observed ‘* that the motion of 
the bottle must have been eastward ; and, assuming 
that it had newly reached the strand when dis- 
covered, it had passed from the vicinity of Cape 
Horn to Port Philip, a distance of 9000 miles, in 
three years and a half. But it could not be sup- 
posed that its course was exactly straight ; and if 
we add a thousand miles for détours, it follows 
that the current which carried it moved at the rate 
of eight miles per day.”’ Some of the bottles were 
ballasted with different qualities of sand, so as to 
ascertain as nearly as possible the effect of current 
as well as of wind ; those which swam deepest it 
was supposed would be the truest indicators of 
streams. 
The vessels anchored in Berkeley Sound, Falk- 
land Islands, on the 6th April, where active 
measures were at once taken for their effectual 
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repair. Astronomical and magnetic observatories 
were erected on shore, and a regular system of 
readings taken ; hunting-parties were sent out to 
kill wild cattle and birds, and all hands regaled for 
a time on fresh beef. They sailed again on Sep- 
tember 4, for Martin’s Cove, Hermite Island, to 
conduct a series of magnetic experiments. On the 
19th Cape Horn was in sight, on which Sir J. 
Ross remarks—‘‘ The poetical descriptions that 
former navigators have given of this celebrated and 
dreaded promontory occasioned us to feel a degree 
of disappointment when we first saw it; for 
although it stands prominently forward, a bold, 
almost perpendicular headland, in whose outline it 
requires but little imaginative power to detect the 
resemblance of a ‘ sleeping lion, facing and braving 
the southern tempests,’ yet it is part only of a 
small island; and its elevation, not exceeding 500 
or 600 feet, conveys to the mind nothing of gran- 
deur. But the day was beautifully fine, so that it 
is probable we saw this cape of terror and tempests 
under some disadvantage. We passed it at the 
distance of about a mile and a half, which was as 
near as we could approach it with prudence, by 
reason of the dangerous rocks which lie off to the 
east and west, and whose black points were ren- 
dered conspicuous by the white foam of the 
breakers, amongst which numerous seals were 
sporting. There was some snow on the summit 
of the cape, and its sides were clothed with a 
brownish-colored vegetation ; beyond it, the shores 
of the island consisted of black vertical cliffs.”’ 

While lying in Martin’s Cove, hundreds of young 
trees were collected, to be transplanted in Falklan 
Islands, which were totally devoid of arborescent 
vegetation. The ships left Berkeley Sound once 
more on the 17th December for the third voyage to 
the circumpolar latitudes, taking the meridian of 
55 degrees west. On the 28th, the land discovered 
by D’Urville was seen, and the party became 
entangled among a group of small low isles, called 
the Danger Islets, to the southernmost of which 
they gave the name of. Darwin. ‘* We observed 
here,’’ said Ross, ‘‘a very great number of the 
largest sized black whales, so tame that they 
allowed the ship sometimes almost to touch them 
before they would get out of the way—so that any 
number of ships might procure a cargo of oil ina 
short time. Thus, within ten days after leaving 
the Falkland Islands, we had discovered not only 
new land, but a valuable whale fishery, well worthy 
the attention of our enterprising merchants, less 
than 600 miles from one of our own possessions.”” 
Several other islands were discovered, on one of 
which, named Cockburn Island, a landing was 
effected ; it presented the usual volcanic appear- 
ance, but was interesting as affording specimens 
of the most southerly vegetation yet met with be- 
yond the 60th degree of latitude. Nineteen species 
were found, consisting of mosses, lichens, and 
alge—seven of them being peculiar to the island. 
Among the most remarkable was a magnificent sea- 
weed, which grows in Jong flat sheets bordered by a 
fringe. Singular as the fact may appear, sunshine 
is not congenial to the vegetation of that frozen land ; 
the only soil is a stony bank composed of fallen 
fragments from the rocks above, in which the plants 
fix their roots and flourish during moist and cloudy 
weather ; but as soon as the sun appears for a few 
hours, the scanty moisture is so speedily evaporated 
that they ‘* become crisp and parched, and crumble 
into pieces when an attempt is made to remove 
them.’ 
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For some days after this the ships were closely 
beset, and exposed to much danger from pressure 
between the ice and the land. The navigation 
proved of the most harassing nature ; in latitude 
65° 13’, where Weddell had seen a clear sea, they 
found a dense, impenetrable pack. The antarctic 
circle was crossed March 1, 1843, and the serious 
difficulties and delays the party had met with can 
be judged of from this fact ; for it was within a day 
or two of this date that they had crossed it on return- 
ing from their two former voyages. On the 3d sound- 
ings were taken, and showed no bottom at 4000 
fathoms ; and two days later, when in latitude 
71° 30’ south, longitude 14° 51’ west, no further 
hope remaining of penetrating successfully to the 
southward, so late in the season, the ships’ heads 
were turned in the direction of the Cape of Good 
Hope, all parties disappointed at the result of the 
voyage, so fruitless in comparison with the two 
former. In September, the vessels arrived at 
Woolwich, after having been in commission four 
years and five months. 

The interesting physical facts and results brought 
to light by this voyage have added materially to the 
resources of science and philosophy. Among the 
more noteworthy is the discovery that the ocean 
which envelops our globe is divided into three 
thermal basins—two polar, one equatorial. The 
bottom is occupied by a fluid layer more or less 
deep, of one uniform temperature, 39°5. On the 
equator, and in the intertropical regions where the 
warmth of the sun penetrates sensibly, the tempera- 
ture of 39°5 is not reached at a less depth than 1200 
fathoms below the surface; on the parallel of 45 
degrees it is found at half thisdepth ; and at 56° 14’ 
it is the same above and below. Thus in the last- 
mentioned latitude a circular zone exists of constant 
and uniform temperature. Sir J. Ross crossed it 
six times in six different longitudes, and always 
with the same result—the approach to it was invari- 
ably indicated by the thermometer; and he con- 
siders it as a sort of neutral girdle between the two 
basins, and as establishing the fact of the actual 
mean temperature of the mass of water, unaffected 
by the interior heat of theearth. South of the line 
the surface becomes colder, and in latitude 70 de- 
grees, the thermometer must be sunk 750 fathoms to 
reach the temperature of 39°5. 

** This circle of mean temperature of the southern 
ocean,’’ as Sir J. Ross observes, ‘‘is a standard 
point in nature, which, if determined with very 
great accuracy, would afford to philosophers of 
future ages the means of ascertaining if the globe 
we inhabit shall have undergone any change of tem- 
perature, and to what amount, during the interval.”’ 

From this voyage we learn also that the pressure 
of the atmosphere, at the level of the sea, is not the 
same in every part of the globe. Barometrical ob- 
servations show that this pressure increases grad- 
ually from the equator to about the 30th parallel, 
from which it as gradually sinks up to the pole, and 
falls below the mean of the equator; generally 
stated, we may say that, south of Cape Horn, the 
mercury stands an inch lower than in other regions. 
This difference of pressure is assigned as a mechani- 
cal cause of ocean currents, of which the most pow- 
erful issue from the south polar seas ; or it may be 
that the greater quantity of fixed ice, or the greater 
expanse of water in those parts, admits of a more 
powerful generation and propagation of streams than 
in the north; and to this cause we may perhaps 
refer the presence of icebergs 10 degrees lower in 
the antarctic than in the arctic regions. 
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Our knowledge of climatic phenomena is also 
enlarged ; Sandwich Land, in the same latitude as 
the north of Scotland, is always deeply buried in 
ice and snow, which the summer fails to melt; 
Yorkshire and South Georgia are about the same 
parallels, yet the only vegetation of the latter is a 
few lichens and mosses ; while Iceland, which lies 
10 degrees nearer to the northern pole, has 870 
species of plants. Hermite Island is the most south- 
= land on which trees grow. 

here is much similarity between the northern 
and southern elliptic magnetic curves, as also in 
their progression or ‘‘ movement of translation.” 
This movement in the antarctic regions is generally 
from east to west, and at the rate of 50 degrees of 
longitude in 250 years. In the arctic regions it is 
from west to east; the phenomenon in either case 
being discoverable by the shifting of the points of 
convergence. The same uniformity does not occur 
in the isothermals, or lines of equal heat; those in 
the south, owing doubtless to the greater extent of 
ocean, are more nearly coincident with the parallels 
of latitude than those in the north; the principal 
deviation being where the great polar current pours 
into the Pacific. 

Complete as Sir J. Ross’ voyage was, it did not 
satisfy the whole demands of magnetic theorists. 
The sea beyond the 60th parallel, from opposite the 
Cape of Good Hope to the southern extremity of 
Australia, had not been visited ; and, without this, 
the curves of magnetism could not be produced on 
the maps. In compliance with the desires expressed 
for the filling up of this space, the Pagoda, a mer- 
chant vessel, was selected at the Cape, and placed 
in charge of Lieutenant Moore, who had been out 
in the Terror, assisted by Lieutenant Clerk. They 
sailed January 9, 1845, and crossed the antarctic 
circle on the 8th February, and on the 10th reached 
their furthest latitude south, 68° 10’. Nothing oc- 
curred beyond the ordinary incidents of navigation 
among ice ; the series of magnetic observations was 
faithfully registered ; and on April 1, after being 
eighty-two days at sea, and a voyage of 7300 miles, 
the vessel anchored in King George’s Sound, Aus- 
tralia. Some phenomena of antarctic storms which 
had been observed by Sir J. Ross were also observed 
on board the Pagoda. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says the ac- 
count of the voyage, ‘‘ in the meteorology of those 
inclement regions is more remarkable than the 
accurate coincidence of the depression of the barom- 
eter, and the increased force of the wind. The 
numerous, indeed hourly, observations made on board 
the Pagoda, were expressed in tabular charts, in 
which this coincidence was beautifully exemplified. 
Tn the succession of gales we had encountered, it 
obtained so uniformly, that this instrument was con- 
fidently relied on as a certain indicator of the com- 
ing storm. A sudden, rapid fall preceded the ris- 
ing of the wind ; it was lowest just before the gale 
reached its utmost height, and rose again as it broke. 
Those storms, though of extreme violence, never 
exceeded twelve hours in duration, and invariably 
blew from the south or east. As they subsided, 
the column of mercury rose rapidly, and toa higher 
elevation than before.” 


Such are the results of explorations carried on 
during a period of four centuries; the knowledge 
has been slowly gathered, but it will now remain 
a lasting testimony to the triumphs of intellect. 
Whether the new whale-fishery established at the 
Auckland Islands wil] lead to further discoveries 
beyond those alreadv achieved, is a question for the 
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future todetermine. Human enterprise has learned 
many of the secrets of that region of mighty 
contrasts, and will doubtless, when opportunity 
offers, pursue the investigation. Meantime, the 
wintry solitudes of the far south will be undisturbed 
by the presence of man ; the penguin and the seal 
will stil] haunt the desolate shores; the shriek of 
the petrel and scream of the albatross will mingle 
with the dash and roar of continual storms and the 
crash of wave-beaten ice ; the towering volcano will 
shoot aloft its columns of fire high into the gelid 
air ; the hills of snow and ice will grow and spread ; 
frost and flame will do their work, till, in the won- 
drous cycle of terrestrial change, the polar lands 
shall again share in the abundance and beauty which 
now overspread the sun-gladdened zones. 





From the Examiner, 15 Feb. 


CUSTOMS’ UNIONS IN GERMANY, PAST, PRES- 
ENT, AND TO COME. 


Ir is well known that by the XTXth article of 
the Act of the Germanic Confederation, as estab- 
lished at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the sub- 
ject of a union of all Germany under one law of 
customs and trade, with one system of weights and 
measures, and one form and standard of currency, 
was especially marked out for the consideration of 
the newly-constituted Federative Diet. It is equally 
well known, that, from the day of its constitution 
to the day of its extinction on July 12, 1848, the 
Federal Diet never advanced one step in the pro- 
posed route ; and it is notorious that at the present 
time the third Committee of the Dresden Gongress 
are still at loggerheads on this very question. 

The inconvenience of the old state of things, in 
which every petty state had its own commercial 
laws, its own tariff, its own customs’ officers and 


frontier guards, its peculiar weights and measures, 
and its own coinage, can hardly be fully appreciated 
by any but such as may have travelled through 
Germany some thirty years ago ; albeit, even now, 
sufficient is still left to give some faint notion of 


what it then was. And if this inconvenience was 
so severely felt by the traveller, what must it have 
been to the inhabitants, who in many parts could 
not move a few miles from their doors without being 
subject to all the evils of thissystem? The peasant 
woman could not take her eggs or poultry to the 
next market, without being examined and taxed on 
the frontier ; the burgher could not get his breath 
of fresh air, without a custom-house officer detain- 
ing and searching, if not robbing, him on his road. 
It was as bad as if every county of England had its 
separate existence and sovereign privileges. Only 
imagine the rage of the Surrey market gardener 
who could not bring his vegetables to London with- 
out unpacking and paying for every cabbage and 
lettuce as he Pooh the river. Or, still worse, 
fancy a smart Melton man, as he was cantering to 
meet the Duke’s hounds on the Grantham side, 
stopped as he was quitting the borders of Leicester- 
shire, and forced to submit his pockets to the scrutiny 
of a frontier guard. With what disgust would he 
watch that same guard’s examination of his pocket- 
pistol, and hear him declare that old Sherry could 
not enter Lincolnshire without paying duty. And 
when at last he threw down a shilling with a d—n 
to the officer, to have it returned with the remark 
that shillings and sixpences were of no use there— 
florins and groats were the currency of Lincoln! 
It is not very surprising that such evils as these 
should have lent their sufferers wit enough to find 
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a remedy, and accordingly, some of the small states, 
on whom the weight pressed most heavily, finding 
it vain to hope for relief from the General Diet, 
determined to try and do what they could for them- 
selves. Asearly as 1826 twelve of the smallest cen- 
tral states of Germany, not containing in all one 
million souls, entered into a union for a general 
customs frontier, a common tariff, and an equal divi- 
sion of the net revenue arising from the duties on the 
entry or transit of foreign goods, according to the 
proportion ef the inhabitants of each state. This 
was called the Mitte? Verein, or Thuringian Cen- 
tra] Association, and was the first origin of Customs’ 
Unions in Germany. 

The success of this experiment was so great in 
increasing the amount of custom dues, in diminish- 
ing the expense of collection, in facilitating trade 
and intercourse, that it was soon imitated by Ba- 
varia and Wirtemberg, who, in 1828, formed a union, 
into which parts of other states were admitted, in 
as far they were enclosed within those kingdoms. 

The advantages of this system were too obvious 
to escape the enlightened administrators of Prussia ; 
and that country now proposed to the German Con- 
federation the adoption of a general union, for which 
the Prussian tariff should serve as a basis. She 
was met, however, by opposition on every side. 
The Prussian tariff system was one of moderate 
protection—far too liberal for Austria, who was 
still deep in the mire of protection in which she 
was then determined to remain. The states of the 
north were flourishing under free trade, and had no 
desire to sacrifice their commerce to profit Prussian 
manufacturers ; while the states of the south were 
too jealous of Prussian power to place themselves 
in more immediate connection with her. 

Although repulsed, Prussia did not give up her 
project ; and, aided by the fears with which the rev- 
olution of 1830 inspired the German princes, and 
the necessity they felt for seeking protection and 
shelter under the strong wing of Prussia, many of 
them were induced, in 1833, to consent to adopt her 
proposals. Between 1833 and 1836, all the rest 
of Germany, except Austria and the northern sea- 
coast states and free towns, had found themselves 
obliged to fall in with the Prussian scheme, and thus 
was formed that great Customs’ Union, known as 
the Prussian Zollverein. 

The Prussian tariff, with some modifications, was 
taken as the ground-work of that of the new associa- 
tion. This tariff professes to impose duties to the 
amount of from ten to fifteen per cent. on the value 
of the goods imported ; but as the duties are levied 
according to the weight of the article, of course the 
real per centage must vary immensely on coarse 
and fine articles which come under the same denom- 
ination, but the relative weight and value of which 
bear no proportion to each other. The real duty 
levied is said to vary from ten to one hundred per 
cent. Changes in the tariff can only be made at 
the great meetings of the union, and the consent 
of each individual state is required for any altera- 
tion. Prussia enjoys only one voice in the Congress 
in common with the weakest of its members. The 
union itself cannot be dissolved till the year 1854, 
‘‘ unless all the States of Germany should agree in 
common to such measures as would carry out on a 
large scale the intention expressed in the XIXth 
article of the. Act of the German Confederation.” 

Prussia was not able to carry out this great 
scheme without considerable pecuniary sacrifice on 
her own part. The division of the sums collected 
at the different custom-houses of the union are 
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divided among all the states according to the pop- 
ulation of each state. But as some of these popu- 
lations are much poorer than those of Prussia, and 
therefore less able to consume articles of foreign 
produce or duty-paying articles, the proportion 
which Prussia receives is less than what her con- 
sumption would otherwise bring in. This pecu- 
niary loss has been reckoned at 2,000,000 thalers 
yearly. We suspect, however, that it is much 
over-rated ; for the poorer states, which are non- 
manufacturing, fully make up for the surplus reve- 
nue they receive by their forced consumption of the 
dear, because protected, manufactures of Prussia. 
It was chiefly, however, to the political influence 
which the union conferred on Prussia that she 
looked for indemnification for her loss; and she 
found it beyond her hopes, for, thanks to the Cus- 
toms’ Union, she soon assumed the first place in 
Germany, and was rapidly excluding Austria from 
all influence or power. 

On the advantages of the Zollverein to Germany, 
were it merely in throwing down the innumerable 
barriers to intercourse which formerly existed, it is 
needless to enlarge. Its effect on the trade and 
commerce of Great Britain has been commonly 
supposed to have been highly injurious ; but we 
are inclined to doubt the fact, at least to the extent 
generally believed. It is true that the present 
Verein tariff is generally higher, and in some re- 
spects materially so, than that previously imposed 
by most of the states who joined the union except 
Prussia ; yet the greater facilities afforded to trade 
by the removal of the many hindrances which for- 
merly existed, and which are often more destruc- 
tive to commerce than even a high tariff, have, we 
think, more than made up for a difference of duty. 
Although the duty has been raised in the greater 
number of states, yet it is in the smaller ones that 
this has occurred to the greatest extent. Of the 
25,000,000 souls included in the union, only 5,000,- 
000 now pay a higher duty than they did before 
they entered the union. Nor do we find that Brit- 
ish trade has decreased since the union was formed. 
In 1831, the annual value of British produce and 
manufactures exported to Germany was 3,845,768/., 
which has gone on pretty gradually increasing to 
1840, when it reached 5,627,844/. In some arti- 
cles, particularly woollens, our German trade has 
more than doubled itself during that time, and has 
increased in a much greater proportion than it has 
in any other part of the world. In other articles, 
on the contrary, it has dwindled to almost nothing. 
This has occurred chiefly in dyed cottons, to which 
the drier air of the continent gives a great advan- 
tage; and to cheap hosiery goods, in which hith- 
erto so much manual labor has been employed, 
compared to almost every other branch of manufac- 
ture, and in which, therefore, the lower rate of 
wages on the continent must enable them to under- 
sell us. 

That the manufactures of Germany have ad- 
vanced very rapidly under the auspices of the 
Verein is beyond question; nor can we be sur- 
prised that the removal of those restrictions and 
impediments to internal communication to which 
we have alluded, together with the long peace, the 
rapid increase of population, the cheapness of pro- 
visions, the industrious habits of the German peo- 
ple, and the poor diet with which they are contented, 
should have produced this effect. It is to these 
causes, and not to the Zollverein, that we must 
attribute the loss of certain branches of our German 





trade. The hosiers of Saxony have not only beat 
us in the German markets, but have actually driven 
us out of those of America, and are now threaten- 
ing us at home, in spite of the 10 per cent. protec- 
tive duty which our free-trade hosiers still enjoy. 
In fact, the stocking-machine has been unimproved 
from the day of its invention, more than two centu- 
ries ago, till nearly the present time; and as little 
capital is required in its purchase, small skill in 
its employment, and a great quantity of manual 
labor, it was but natural that cheapness of labor 
should produce cheapness of produce. A great 
revolution, however, is now in progress in this 
manufacture in the application of steam machinery 
to it; and we have no doubt that the advantage of 
great capital, with the cheapness of coal and iron, 
and our superior mechanical skill, will soon restore 
us what we have lost in this class of goods. 

We must leave to another occasion the consider- 
ation of the Austrian scheme of a Customs’ Union 
of all Germany, the chances for and against its 
adoption, and the probable effect of such a union, 
should it be carried out, on Germany, and on the 
commerce of that country with Great Britain. 





Instinct in A Brrp.—Once, when travelling in 
Tennessee, Wilson was struck with the manner in 
which the habits of the pennated grouse are adapted 
to its residence on dry, sandy plains. One of them 
was kept there in a cage, having been caught alive 
inatrap. It was observed that the bird never drank, 
and seemed rather to avoid the water; but a few dro 
one day falling upon the cage, and trickling down the 
bars, the bird drank them with great dexterity, and 
an eagerness that showed she was suffering with 
thirst. The experiment was then made whether she 
would drink under other circumstances, and though 
she lived entirely on dry Indian corn, the cup of 
water in the cage was for a whole week untasted and 
untouched; but the moment water was sprinkled on 
the bars, she drank it eagerly as before. It occurred 
to him at once, that in the natural haunts of the bird, 
the only water it could procure was from the drops of 
rain and dew. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
LUCY NEAL. 


‘©1 WAS BORN IN ALABAMA,”’ 


we. 
Baumia me genuit, dominus mihi nomine Delus, 
Flava puella illi Lucia Neala fuit. 
Me quasi suspectum furem male vendidit ille, 
Et procul f patria victima raptus eram. 
Lucia predulcis, si nunc mihi Lucia adesses, 
Huic tumido cordi gaudia quanta dares ! 
Nigrorum in chorea preluxit Lucia saltans, 
psa puellarum Lucia prima fuit. 
Gossipium carpens errare solebat in agris, 
Lucia ibi primum visa et amata mihi. 
Lucia confecta est morbo (dolor heu mihi quantus !) 
Languenti sed opem non medicina tulit. 
Nuntia mox nigro mihi venit epistola signo, 
Hei mihi ter misero, Lucia mortua erat! 
Abrepta est, eheu! sed pectore vulnus inheret, 
Et mihi vivit adhuc Lucia corde meo. 


Decursu vite quum mortis imagine cin 
Vox dabit ima sonum, Lucia cara, 

Lucia predulcis, si nunc mihi Lucia adesses, 
Huic tumido cordi gaudia quanta dares! 


rT, 
ale. 


Cuartrs De 1a Pryme. 
Trin. Coll., Camb. 
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Slender. Why do your dogs bark so? be there bears i’ 
the town? 

Anne. I think there are, sir; I heard them talked of. 

Slender. 1 love the sport well; but I shall as soon 
quarrel at it as any man in England ;—you are afraid if 
you see the bear loose, are you not? 

Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slender. That’s meat and drink to me now! I have 
seen Sackerson loose twenty times; and have taken him 
by the chain ; but I warrant you the women have so cried 
and shrieked at it that it passed—but women, indeed, 
cannot abide ’em ; they are very ill-favored, rough things. 
—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Tuose who ramble amidst the beautiful scenery 
of Torquay, who gaze with admiration on the bold 
outlines of the Cheddar Cliffs, or survey the fertile 
fen district of Cambridgeshire, will find it difficult 
to believe that in former ages these spots were 
ravaged by bears surpassing in size the grizzly 
bear of the Rocky Mountains, or the polar bear of 
the arctic regions ; yet the abundant remains found 
in Kent Hole Torquay, and the Banwell Caves, 
together with those preserved in the Woodwardian 
Museum at Cambridge, incontestibly prove that 
such was the case. Grand, indeed, was the Fauna 
of the British isles in those early days! Lions— 
the true old British Lions—as large again as the 
biggest African species, lurked in the ancient 
thickets; elephants, of nearly twice the bulk of the 
largest individuals that now exist in Africa or 
Ceylon, roamed here in herds; at least two species 
of rhinoceros forced their way through the primeval 
forests ; the lakes and rivers were tenanted by hip- 
popotami as bulky, and with as great tusks, as 
those of Africa. These statements are not the 
offspring of imagination, but are founded on the 
countless remains of these creatures which are con- 
tinually being brought tc, light, proving, from their 
numbers and variety of size, that generation after 
generation had been born, and lived, and died, in 
Great Britain.* 

It is matter of history, that the brown bear was 
plentiful here in the time of the Romans, and was 
conveyed in considerable numbers to Rome, to 
make sport in the arena. In Wales they were 
common beasts of chase; and, in the history of 
the Gordons, it is stated that one of that clan, so 
late as 1057, was directed by his sovereign to carry 
three bears’ heads on his banner, as a reward for 
his valor in killing a fierce bear in Scotland. 

In 1252, the sheriffs of London were commanded 
by the king to pay fourpence a day for ‘‘ our white 
bear in the Tower of London and his keeper ;”’ 
and, in the following year, they were directed to 
provide ‘‘ unum musellum et unam cathenam fer- 
ream’”’—Anglicé, a muzzle and an iron chain, to 
hold him when out of the water, and a long and 
strong rope to hold him when fishing in the Thames. 
This piscatorial bear must have had a pleasant time 
of it, as compared to many of his species, for the 
barbarous amusement of baiting was most popular 
with our ancestors. The household book of the 
Earl of Northumberland contains the following 
characteristic entry :—‘‘ Item, my Lorde usith and 
accustomith to gyfe yearly when hys Lordshipe is 
att home to his barward, when hee comyth to my 
Lorde at Cristmas with his Lordshippes beests, for 
making his Lordschip pastyme the said xij days 
Xxs. 


* See ‘ A History of British Fossil Mammals,” by our 
great zoologist, Professor Owen. 
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In Bridgeward Without, there was a district 
called Paris Garden; this, and the celebrated 
Hockley in the Hole, were in the sixteenth century 
the great resorts of the amateurs in bear-baiting 
and other cruel sports, which cast a stain upon the 
society of that period—a society in a transition 
state, but recently emerged from barbarism, and 
with all the tastes of a semi-barbarous people. 
Sunday was the grand day for thesé displays, 
until a frightful occurrence which took place in 
1582. A more than usually exciting bait had been 
announced, and a prodigious concourse of people 
assembled. When the sport was at its highest, 
and the air rung with blasphemy, the whole of the 
scaffolding on which the people stood gave way, 
crushing many to death, and wounding many more. 
This was considered as a judgment of the Al- 
mighty on these Sabbath-breakers, and gave rise 
to a general prohibition of profane pastime on the 
Sabbath. 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne, she gave a splendid banquet to the French 
ambassadors, who were afterwards entertained 
with the baiting of bulls and bears ( May 25, 1559.) 
The day following, the ambassadors went by water 
to Paris Garden, where they patronized another 
performance of the same kind. Hentzer, after 
describing from observation a very spirited and 
bloody baiting, adds, ‘‘ To this entertainment there 
often follows that of whipping a blinded bear, which 
is performed by five or six men, standing circularly 
with whips, which they exercise upon him without 
any mercy, as he cannot escape because of his 
chain. He defends himself with all his strength 
and skill, throwing down all that come within his 
reach and not active enough to get out of it, and 
tearing their whips out of their hands and breaking 
them.’’ Laneham, in his account of the reception 
of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, in 1575, gives 
a very graphic account of the ‘‘ righte royalle pas- 
times.’ ‘‘ It was a sport very pleasant to see the 
bear, with his pink eyes leering after his enemies’ 
approach ; the nimbleness and wait of the dog to 
take his advantage, and the force and experience 
of the bear again to avoid his assaults. If he were 
bitten in one place, how he would pinch in another 
to get free; that if he were taken once, then by 
what shift with biting, with clawing, with roaring, 
with tossing and tumbling, he would work and wind 
himself from them, and when he was loose, to shake 
his ears twice or thrice with the blood and the 
slaver hanging about his physiognomy.”’ 

These barbarities continued until a comparatively 
recent period, but are now, it is to be hoped, ex- 
ploded forever. Instead of ministering to the 
worst passions of mankind, the animal creation now 
contribute, in no inconsiderable degree, to the ex- 
pansion of the mind and the development of the 
nobler feelings. Zoological collections have taken 
the place of the Southwark Gardens and other 
brutal haunts of vice, and we are glad to say, often 
prove a stronger focus of attraction than the skittle 
ground and its debasing society. By them, laud- 
able curiosity is awakened, and the impression, es- 
pecially on the fervent and plastic minds of young 
people, is deep and lasting. The immense number 
of persons* of the lower orders, who visited the 
London Gardens during the past season, prove the 
interest excited. The love of natural history is 
inherent in the human mind, and now for the first 


* The number of visitors to the Zoological Gardens, 
a Park, during the past year, was very nearly 
,000. 
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time the humbler classes are enabled to see to ad- 
vantage, and to appreciate the beauties of animals 
of whose existence they were in utter ignorance, 
or, if known, so tinctured with the marvellous, as 
to cause them to be regarded mainly as objects of 
wonder and of dread. 

California is hardly less remarkable for its bears 
than for its gold. The Grizzly Bear, expressly 
named Ursus Ferox and U. Horribilis, reigns des- 
potic throughout those vast wilds which comprise 
the Rocky Mountains and the planes east of them, 
to latitude 61°. In size it is gigantic, often weigh- 
ing 800 pounds; and we ourselves have measured 
a skin eight feet and a half in length. Governor 
Clinton received an account of one fourteen feet 
long, but there might have been some stretching 
of this skin. The claws are of great length, and 
cut like a chisel when the animal strikes a blow 
with them. The tail is so small as not to be visi- 
ble; and it is a standing joke with the Indians 
(who, with all their gravity, are great wags) to 
desire one unacquainted with the grizzly bear to 
take hold of its tail. The strength of this animal 
may be estimated from its having been known to 
drag easily, to a considerable. distance, the carcass 
of a bison, weighing upwards of a thousand pounds. 
Mr. Dougherty, an experienced hunter, had killed 
a very large bison, and having marked the spot, left 
the carcass for the purpose of obtaining assistance 
to skin and cut it up. On his return, the bison had 
disappeared! What had become of it he could 
not divine; but at length, after much search, dis- 
covered it in a deep pit which had been dug for it 
at some distance by a grizzly bear, who had carried 
it off and buried it during Mr. Dougherty’s absence. 
The following incident is related by Sir John Rich- 
ardson :—‘‘ A party of voyagers, who had been 
employed all day in tracking a canoe up the Sas- 
kachewan, had seated themselves in the twilight by 
a fire, and were busy preparing their supper, when 
a large grizzly bear sprang over their canoe, that 
was tilted behind them, and seizing one of the party 
by the shoulder, carried him off. The rest fled in 
terror, with the exception of a Metif, named Bou- 
rasso, who, grasping his gun, followed the bear as 
it was retreating leisurely with his prey. He 
called to his unfortunate comrade that he was 
afraid of hitting him if he fired at the bear, but the 
man entreated him to fire immediately, as the bear 
was squeezing him to death. On this he took a 
deliberate aim, and discharged his piece into the 
body of the bear, which instantly dropped his prev 
to follow Bourasso, who, however, escaped with 
difficulty, and the bear retreated to a thicket, where 
it is supposed to have died.’’ The same writer 
mentions a bare having sprung out of a thicket, and 
with one blow of his paw completely scalped a 
man, laying bear the skull, and bringing the skin 
down over the eyes. Assistance coming up, the 
bear made off without doing him further injury ; 
but the scalp not being replaced, the poor man lost 
his sight, though it is stated the eyes were un- 
injured. 

Grizzly bears do not hug, but strike their prey 
with their terrific paws. We have been informed 
by a gentleman who has seen much of these crea- 
tures (having indeed killed five with his own hand) 
that when a grizzly bear sees an object, he stands 
up on his hind legs, and gazes at it intently for 
some minutes. He then, if it be a man or a beast, 
goes straight on, utterly regardless of numbers, 
and ‘will seize it in the midst of a regiment of 
soldiers. One thing only scares these creatures, 
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and that is the smell of man. If in their charge 
they should cross a scent of this sort, they will 
turn and fly. 

Our informant was on one occasion standing near 
a thicket, looking at his servant cleaning a gun. 
He had just dismounted, and the bridle of the 
thorough-bred horse was twisted round his arm. 
Whilst thus engaged, a very large grizzly bear 
rushed out of the thicket, and made at the servant, 
who fled. The bear then turned short upon the 
gentleman, in whose hand was a rifle, carrying a 
small ball, forty to the pound ; and as the bear rose 
on-his hind legs to make a stroke, he was fortunate 
enough to shoot him through the heart. Had the 
horse moved in the slightest at the critical moment, 
and jerked his master’s arm, nothing could have 
saved him ; but the noble animal stood like a rock. 
On another occasion, a large bear was shot mortal- 
ly. The animal rushed up a steep ascent, and fell 
back, turning a complete somerset ere he reached 
the ground. The same gentleman told us two 
curious facts, for which he could vouch ; namely 
that these bears have the power of moving their 
claws independently. For instance, they will take 
up aclod of earth which excites their curiosity, and 
crumble it to pieces by moving their claws one on 
the other; and that wolves, however famished, 
will never touch a carcass which has been buried 
by a grizzly bear, though they will greedily devour 
all other dead bodies. The instinct of burying 
bodies is so strong with these bears, that instances 
are recorded where they have covered hunters who 
have fallen into their power and feigned death, 
with bark, grass, and leaves. Ifthe men attempted 
to move, the bear would again put them down, and 
cover them as before, finally leaving them compar- 
atively unhurt. 

The grizzly bears have their caves, to which 
they retire when the cold of winter renders them 
torpid ; and this condition is taken advantage of by 
the most intrepid of the hunters. Having satisfied 
themselves about the cave, these men prepare a 
candle from wax taken from the comb of wild bees, 
and softened by the grease of the bear. It hasa 
large wick, and burns with a brilliant flame. Car- 
rying this before him, with his rifle in a convenient 
position, the hunter enters the cave. Having 
reached its recesses, he fixes the candle on the 
ground, lights it, and the cavern is soon illuminated 
with a vivid light. The hunter now lies down on 
his face, having the candle between the back part 
of the cave where the bear is, and himself. In this 
position, with the muzzle of the rifle full in front 
of him, he patiently awaits his victim. Bruin is 
soon nowt | by the light, yawns and stretches 


himself, like a person awaking from a deep sleep. 
The hunter now cocks his rifle, and watches the 
bear turn his head, and with slow and waddling 
steps approach the candle. This isa trying moment, 
as the extraordinary tenacity of life of the grizzly 


bear renders an unerring shot essential. The 
monster reaches the candle, and either raises his 
paw to strike, or his nose to smell at it. The 
hunter steadily raises his piece ; the loud report of 
the rifle reverberates through the cavern; and the 
bear falls with a heavy crash, pierced through the 
eye, one of the few vulnerable spots through which 
he can be destroyed. 
The Zodlogical Society have at various times 
ssed five specimens of the grizzly bear. The 
first was Old Martin, for many years a well known 
inhabitant of the Tower Menagerie. We remem- 
ber him well as an enormous brute, quite blind 
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from cataract, and generally to be seen standing on 
his hind legs with open mouth, ready to receive 
any tit-bit a compassionate visitor might bestow. 
Notwithstanding the length of time he was in 
confinement, (more than twenty years,) all attempts 
at conciliation failed, and to the last he would not 

rmit of the slightest familiarity, even from the 

eeper. who constantly fed him. Some idea may 
be formed of his size, when we say that his skull 
(which we recently measured) exceeds in length 
by two inches the largest lion’s skull in the Osteo- 
logical Collection, although several must have 
belonged to magnificent animals. 

Afver the death of Old Martin, the Society re- 
ceived two fine young bears from Mr. Catlin, but 
they soon died. Their loss, however, has been 
amply replaced by the three very thriving young ani- 
mals which have been recently added to the Collec- 
tion. These come from the Sierra Nevada, about 
800 miles from San Francisco, and were brought 
to this country by Mr. Pacton. They were trans- 

orted with infinite trouble across the Isthmus of 

anama, in a box carried on men’s shoulders, and 
are certainly the first of their race who have per- 
formed the overland journey. The price asked 
was 600/., but they were obtained at a much less 
sum ; since their sojourn in this country, they have 
greatly increased in size, and enjoy excellent 
health. An additional interest attaches to these 
animals from two of them having undergone the 
Operation for cataract. 

Bears are extremely subject to this disease, and 
of course are thereby rendered blind. Their 
strength and ferocity forbade anything being done 
for their relief, until a short time ago, when, by the 
aid of that wonderful agent, chloroform, it was 
demonstrated that they are as amenable to curative 
measures as the human subject. 

On the 5th of last November, the first operation 
of the sort was performed on one of these grizzly 
bears, which was blind in both eyes. As this 
detracted materially from his value, it was decided 
to endeavor to restore him to sight; and, Mr. 
White Cooper having consented to operate, the 
proceedings were as follow:—A strong leathern 
collar, to which a chain was attached, was firmly 
buckled around the patient's neck, and the chain 
having been passed round one of the bars in front 
of the cage, two powerful men endeavored to pull 
him up, in order that a sponge containing chloro- 
form should be applied to his muzzle by Dr. Snow. 
The resistance offered by the bear was as surpris- 
ing as unexpected. The utmost efforts of these 
men were unavailing; and after a struggle of ten 
minutes, two others were called to their aid. By 
their united efforts, Master Bruin was at length 
brought up, and the sponge fairly tied round his 
muzzle. Meanwhile the cries and roarings of the 
patient were echoed in full chorus by his two 
brothers, who had been confined to the sleeping 
den, and who scratched and tore at the door to get 
to the assistance of their distressed relative. Ina 
den on one side was the Cheetah, whose leg was 
amputated under chloroform some months ago, and 
who was greatly excited by the smell of the fluid 
and uproar. The large sloth bear, in a cage on the 
other side, joined heartily in the chorus, and the 
Isabella hear just beyond, wrung her paws in an 
agony of woe. Leopards snarled in sympathy, and 
laughing hyenas swelled the chorus with their 
hysterical sobs. The octobasso growling of the 
polar bears, and the roaring of the lions on the 





other side of the building, completed as remarkable 
a diapason as could well be heard. 

The first evidence of the action of the chloroform 
on the bear, was a diminution in his struggles ; first 
one paw dropped, then the other. The sponge was 
now removed from his face, the door of the den 
opened, and his head laid upon a plank outside. 
The cataracts were speedily broken up, and the 
bear was drawn into the cage again. For nearly 
five minutes he remained, as was remarked by a 
keeper, without knowledge, sense, or understanding, 
till at length one leg gave a kick, then another, and 
presently he attempted to stand. The essay was a 
failure, but he soon tried to make his way to his 
cage. It was Garrick, if we remember right, who 
affirmed that Talma was an indifferent representa- 
tive of inebriation, for he was not drunk in his legs. 
The bear, however, acted the part to perfection, and 
the way in which (like Commodore Trunnion on 
his way to church) he tacked, during his route to 
his den, was ludicrous in the extreme. At length 
he blundered into it, and was left quiet for a time. 
He soon revived, and in the afternoon ate heartily. 
The following morning, on the door being opened, 
he came out, staring about him, caring nothing for 
the light, and began humming, as he licked his 
paws, with much the air of a musical amateur sit- 
ting down to a sonata on his violoncello. 

A group might have been dimly seen through 
the fog which covered the garden, on the morning 
of the 15th November, standing on the spot where 
the proceedings above narrated took place ten days 
previously. This group comprised Professor Owen, 
Mr. Yarrell, the President of the Society, Count 
Nesselrode, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Pickersgill, R. 
A., Captain Stanley, R. N., and two or three other 
gentlemen. They were assembled to witness the 
restoration to sight of another of the grizzly bears. 
The bear this time was brought out of the den, and 
his chain passed round the rail in front of it. Di- 
luted chlorofurm was used, and the operation was 
rendered more difficult by the animal not being 
perfectly under its influence. He recovered imme- 
diately after the couching needle had been with- 
drawn from the second eye, and walked pretty 
steadily to his sleeping apartment, where he received 
the condolences of his brethren, rather ungraciously 
it must be confessed, but his head was far from 
clear, and his temper ruffled. When the cataracts 
have been absorbed the animals will have sight. 

The wooded districts of the American continent 
were tenanted, before civilization had made such 
gigantic strides, by large numbers of the well known 
black bear, Ursus Americanus. Some years ago, 
black bears’ skins were greatly in vogue for carriage 
hammer-cloths, &c.; and an idea of the animals 
destroyed may be formed from the fact, that in 
1783, 10,500 skins were imported, and the numbers 
gradually rose to 25,000 in 1803, since which time 
there has been a gradual decline. In those days, a 
fine skin was worth from twenty to forty guineas, 
but may now be obtained for five guineas. 

The chase of this bear is the most solemn action 
of the Laplander ; and the successful hunter may be 
known by the number of tufts of bears’ hair he 
wears in his bonnet. When the retreat of a bear 
is discovered, the ablest sorcerer of the tribe beats 
the runic drum to discover the event of the chase, 
and on which side the animal ought to be assailed. 
During the attack the hunters join in a prescribed 
chorus, and beg earnestly of the bear that he will 
do them no mischief. When dead, the body is 
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carried J,ome on a sledge, and the rein-deer employed 
to draw it is exempt from labor during the remain- 
der of the year. A new hut isconstructed for the 
express purpose of cooking the flesh, and the hunts- 
men, joined by their wives, sing again their songs 
of joy and of gratitude to the animal, for permitting 
them to return in safety. They never presume to 
speak of the bear with levity, but always allude to 
him with profound respect, as ‘‘ the old man in the 
fur cloak.’’ The Indians, too, treat him with much 
deference. An old Indian, named Keskarrah, was 
seated at the door of his tent, by a small stream, 
not far from Fort Enterprise, when a large bear 
came to the opposite bank, and remained for some 
time apparently surveying him. Keskarrah, con- 
sidering himself to be in great danger, and having 
no one to assist him but his aged wife, made a 
solemn speech, to the following effect :—‘‘ Oh, 
bear, I never did you any harm ; I have always had 
the highest respect for you and your relations, and 
never killed any of them except through necessity. 
Pray, go away, good bear, and Jet me alone, and I 
promise not to molest you.’’ The bear (probably 
regarding the old gentleman as rather a tough 
morsel) walked off, and the old man, fancying 
that he owed his safety to his eloquence, favored 
Sir John Richardson with his speech at length. 
The bear in question, however, was of a different 
species to, and more sanguinary than, the black 
bear, so that the escape of the old couple was re- 
garded as remarkable. 

The Ursus Americanus almost invariably hyber- 
nates ; and about a thousand skins have been an- 
nually imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
from these black bears destroyed in their winter 
retreats. A spot under a fallen tree is selected for 
its den, and, having scratched away a portion of the 
soil, the bear retires thither at the commencement 
of a snow-storm, and the snow soon furnishes a! 
close warm covering. When taken young, these! 
bears are easily tamed; and the following inci- 
dent occurred to a gentleman of our acquaintance : 





—A fine young bear had been brought up by him 
with an antelope of the elegant species called Furci- 
fer, the two feeding out of the same dish, and being | 
often seen eating the same cabbage. He was in 
the habit of taking these pets out with him, lead-| 
ing the bear by a string. On one occasion he was | 
thus proceeding, a friend leading the antelope, when 
a large fierce dog flew at the latter. The gentle-| 
man, embarrassed by his charge, called out for) 
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ing of a sheep, while the hyena quietly consumed 
the remainder of the dinner. 

The following is an account of an adventure 
which occurred to Frank Forester, in America. A 
large bear was traced to a cavern in the Round 
Mountain, and every effort made for three days 
without success to smoke or burn him out. At 
length a bold hunter, familiar with the spot, 
volunteered to beard the animal in his den. The 
well-like aperture, which alone could be seen from 
without, descended for about eight feet, then turned 
sharp right off at right angles, running nearly hori- 
zontally for about six feet, beyond which it opened 
into a small circular chamber, where the bear had 
taken up his quarters. The man determined to 
descend, to worm himself, feet forward, on his 
back, and to shoot at the eyes of the bear, as they 
would be visible in the dark. Two narrow laths 
of pine wood were accordingly procured, and 
pierced with holes, in which candles were placed 
and lighted. A rope was next made fast about his 
chest, a butcher’s knife disposed in readiness for 
his grasp, and his musket loaded with two good 
ounce bullets, well wrapped in greased buckskin. 
Gradually he disappeared, thrusting the lights 
before him with his feet, and holding the musket 
ready cocked in his hand. A few anxious mo- 
ments—a low stifled growl was heard—then a 
loud, bellowing, crashing report, followed by a 
wild and fearful how], half anguish, half furious 
rage. The men above wildly and eagerly hauled 
up the rope, and the sturdy hunter was whirled into 
the air uninjured, and retaining in his grasp his 
good weapon; while the fierce brute rushed tear- 
ing after him even to the cavern’s mouth. As soon 
as the man had entered the small chamber, he per- 
ceived the glaring eyeballs of the bear, had taken 
steady aim at them, and had, he believed, lodged 
his bullets fairly. Painful moanings were soon 
heard from within, and then all was still! Again 
the bold man determined to seek the monster : 
again he vanished, and his musket shot roared 
from the recesses of the rock. Up he was whirled ; 
but this time, the bear, streaming with gore, and 
furious with pain, rushed after him, and with a 
mighty bound, cleared the confines of tne cavern! 
A hasty and harmless volley was fired, whilst the 
bear glared round as if undecided upon which of 
the group to wreak his vengeance. Tom, the 
hunter, coolly raised his piece, but snap ! no spark 
followed the blow of the hammer! ith a curse 


assistance to my informant, who ran hastily up,| Tom threw down the musket, and, drawing his 
and in doing so accidentally let the bear loose. | knife, rushed forward to encounter the bear single 


He seemed to be perfectly aware that his little | 


companion was in difficulty, and, rushing forward, 


knocked the dog over and over with a blow of his| 
paw, andysent him off howling. The same bear! 


would also play for hours with a Bison calf, and 
when tired with his romps, jumped into a tub to 


rest; having recovered, he would spring out and | 


resume his gambols with his boisterous playfellow, 


who seemed to rejoice when the bear was out of | 
breath, and could be taken at a disadvantage, at| 


which time he was sure to be pressed doubly hard. 
There was a fine bear of this description in the old 
Tower Menagerie, which long shared his den with 
a hyena, with whom he was on good terms except 
at mealtimes, when they would quarrel in a very 
ludicrous manner, for a piece of beef, or whatever 
else might happen to form a bone of contention 
between them. The hyena, though by far the 
smaller, was generally master, and the bear would 
moan most piteously in atone resembling the bleat- 


handed. What would have been his fate had the 
bear folded him in his deadly hug, we may be 
pretty sure ; but ere this could happen, the four 
bullets did their work, and he fell; a convulsive 
shudder passed through his frame, and all was 
still. Six hundred odd pounds did he weigh, and 
great were the rejoicings at his destruction. 

The wild pine forests of Scandinavia yet contain 
bears in considerable numbers. The general color 
of these European bears is a dark brown, and to a 
great degree they are vegetable feeders, although 
exceedingly fond of ants and honey. Their 
favorite food is berries and succulent plants ; and 
in autumn, when the berries are ripe, they become 
exceedingly fat. ‘Towards the end of November 
the bear retires to his den, and passes the winter 
months in profound repose. About the middle of 
April he leaves his den, and roams about the 
forest ravenous for food. These bears attain a 





large size, often weighing above four hundred 
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pounds: and an instance is on record of one having 
weighed nearly seven hundred and fifty pounds. 
The best information relative to the habits and 

ursuits of these Scandinavia bears is to be found 
in Mr. Lloyd’s “‘ Field Sports of the North of 
Europe,” from which entertaining work we shall 
draw largely. 

When a district in Sweden is infested with bears, 
public notice is given from the pulpit during divine 
service, that a skall or battue is to take place, and 
specifying the number of people required, the time 
and place of rendezvous, and other particulars. 
Sometimes as many as 1500 men are employed, 
and these are regularly organized in parties and 
divisions. They then extend themselves in such a 
manner that a cordon is formed, embracing a large 
district, and all simultaneously move forward. By 
this means the wild animals are gradually driven 
into a limited space, and destroyed as circumstances 
admit. These skalls are always highly exciting, 
and it not unfrequently happens that accidents 
arise, from the bears turning upon and attacking 
their pursuers. A bear which had been badly 
wounded, and was hard pressed, rushed upon a 
= whose gun had missed fire, and seized him 

y the shoulders with his forepaws. The peasant, 
for his part grasped the bear’s ears. Twice did 
they fall, and twice get up, without loosening their 
holds, during which time the bear had bitten 
through the sinews of both arms, from the wrists 
upwards, and was approaching the exhausted 
peasant’s throat, when Mr. Falk, “‘ ofwer jag 
miastare,” or head ranger of the Wermeland 
forests, arrived, and with one shot ended the 
fearful conflict. 

Jan Svenson was a Dalecarlian hunter of great 
repute, having been accessory to the death of sixty 
or seventy bears, most of which he had himself 
killed. On one occasion he had the following des- 
perate encounter: Having, with several other 
peasants, surrounded a very large bear, he advanced 
with his dog to rouse him from his lair; the dog 
dashed towards the bear, who was immediately 
after fired at and wounded by one of the peasants. 
This man was prostrated by the infuriated animal, 
and severely lacerated. The beast now retraced 
his steps, and came full on Jan Svenson, a shot 
from whose rifle knocked him over. Svenson, 
thinking the bear was killed, coolly commenced 
reloading his rifle. He had only poured in the 
— when the bear sprung up and seized him 

ythearm. The dog, seeing the jeopardy in which 


his master was placed, gallantly fixed on the bear's 


hind quarters. ‘To get rid of this annoyance, the 
bear threw himself on his back, making with one 
~ a blow at the dog, with the other holding 

venson fast in his embraces. ‘This he repeated 
threé several times, handling the man as a cat 
would a mouse, and in the intervals he was biting 
him in different parts of the body, of standing still 
as if stupefied. In this dreadful situation Svenson 
remained nearly half an hour; and during all this 
time the noble dog never ceased for a moment his 
attacks on the bear. At last the brute quitted his 
hold, and, moving slowly to a small tree at a few 

aces’ distance, seized it with his teeth; he was 
in his last agonies, and presently fell dead to the 
ground. On this occasion Svenson was wounded 
in thirty-one different places, principally in the 
arms and legs. This forest monster had, in the 
early part of the winter, mortally wounded another 
man, who was pursuing him, and from his great 
size was an object of general dread. 
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Lieutenant Oldenburg, when in Torp in Norr- 
land, saw a chasseur brought down from the forest, 
who had been desperately mangled by a bear. The 
man was some distance in advance of his party, and 
wounded the animal with a ball. The bear imme- 
diately turned on him; they grappled, and both 
soon came to the ground. Here a most desperate 
struggle took place, which lasted a considerable 
time. Sometimes the man, who was a powerful 
fellow, being uppermost, at other times the bear. 
At length, exhausted with fatigue and loss of 
blood, the chasseur gave up the contest, and, turn- 
ing on his face in the snow, pretended to be dead. 
Bruin, on this, quietly seated himself on his body, 
where he remained for near half an hour. At 
length the chasseur’s companions came up, and 
relieved their companion by shooting the bear 
through the heart. Though terribly lacerated, the 
man eventually recovered. 

Captain Eurenius related to Mr. Lloyd an inci- 
dent which he witnessed in Wenersborg, in 1790: 
—A bear-hunt or skall was in progress, and an old 
soldier placed himself in a situation where he 
thought the bear would pass. He was right in his 
conjecture, for the animal soon made his appear- 
ance, and charged directly at him. He levelled 
his musket, but the piece missed fire. The bear 
was now close, and he attempted to drive the 
muzzle of the gun down the animal’s throat. This 
attack the bear parried like a fencing-master, 
wrested the gun from the man, and quickly laid 
him prostrate. Had he been prudent all might 
have ended well, for the bear, after smelling, fan- 
cied him dead, and left him almost unhurt. The 
animal then began to handle the musket, and knock 
it about with his paws. The soldier, seeing this, 
could not resist stretching out his hand and Bae 
hold of the muzzle, the bear having the stock firmly 
in his grasp. Finding his antagonist alive, the 
bear seized the back of his head with his teeth, and 
tore off the whole of his scalp, from the nape of the 
neck upwards, so that it merely hung to the fore- 
head by a strip of skin. Great as was his agony, 
the poor fellow kept quiet, and the bear laid him- 
self along his body. While this was going for- 
ward, Captain Eurenius and others approached the 
spot, and, on coming within sixteen paces, beheld 
the bear licking the blood from the bare skull, and 
eying the people, who were afraid to fire lest they 
should injure their comrade. Captain Eurenius 
asserted, that in this position, the soldier and bear 
remained for a considerable time, until at last the 
latter quitted his victim, and slowly began to re- 
tire, when a tremendous fire being opened, he fell 
dead. On hearing the shots, the wretched sufferer 
jumped up, his scalp hanging over his face, so as 
to completely blind him. Throwing it back with 
his hand, he ran towards his comrades like a mad- 
man, frantically exclaiming, ‘‘ The bear! the 
bear!’’ the scalp was separated, and the captain 
described it as exactly resembling a peruke. In 
one respect the catastrophe was fortunate for the 
poor soldier; it was in the old days of pipeclay and 
pomatum, and every one in the army was obliged 
to wear his hair of a certain form, and this man 
being, for satisfactory reasons, unable to compl 
with the regulation, and a tow whig not being ad- 
missible, he immediately received his discharge. 

A curious circumstance is related by Mr. Lloyd, 
showing the boldness of wolves when pressed by 
hunger. A party were in chase of a bear, who 
was tracked by a dog. They were some distance 
behind the bear, when a drove of five wolves at- 
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tacked and devoured the dog. Their appetites be- 
ing thus whetted, they forthwith made after the 
bear, and, coming up with him, a severe conflict 
ensued, as was apparent from the quantity of hair, 
both of the bear and wolves, that was scattered 
about the spot. Bruin was victorious, but was 
killed a few days afterwards by the hunters. The 
wolves, however, had made so free with his fur, 
that his skin was of little value. On another occa- 
sion, a drove of wolves attacked a bear, who, post- 
ing himself with his back against a tree, defended 
himself for some time with success; but at length 
his opponents contrived to get under the tree, and 
wounded him desperately in the flank. Just then 
some men coming up, the wolves retreated, and 
the wounded bear became an easy prey. 

It occasionally happens that cattle are attacked 
by bears, but the latter are not always victorious. 
A powerful bull was charged in the forest by a 
bear, when, striking his horns into his assailant, 
he pinned him to a tree. In this situation they 
were both found dead—the bull from starvation, 
the bear from wounds. So says the author above 
quoted. 

The hybernation of bears gives rise to a curious 
confusion of cause and effect in the minds of the 
Swiss peasantry. They believe that bears which 
have passed the winter in the mountain caverns, 
always come out to reconnoitre on the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary ; and that they, if the weather be then cold 
and winterly, return, like the dove to the ark, for 
another fortnight; at the end of which time they 
find the season sufficiently advanced to enable them 
to quit their quarters without inconvenience ; but 
that, if the weather be fine and warm on the 2nd, 
they sally forth, thinking the winter past. But on 
the cold returning after sunset, they discover their 
mistake, and return in a most sulky state of mind, 
without making a second attempt until after the 
expiration of six weeks, during which time man is 
doomed to suffer all the inclemencies consequent 
on their want of urbanity. Thus, instead of attrib- 
uting the retirement of the bears to the effects of 
the cold, the myth makes the cold to depend on the 
seclusion of the bears! 

The fat of bears has, from time immemorial, en- 
joyed a high reputation for promoting the growth 
of hair; but not a thousandth part of the bear’s 
grease sold in shops comes from the animal whose 
name it carries. In Scandinavia, the only part 
used for the hair is the fat found about tlie intes- 
tines. The great bulk of the fat, which in a large 
bear may weigh from sixty to eighty pounds, is 
used for culinary purposes. Bears’ hams, when 
smoked, are great delicacies, as are also the paws ; 
and the flesh of bears is not inferior to excellent 
beef. 

On a certain memorable day, in 1847, a large 
hamper reached Oxford, per Great Western Rail- 
way, and was in due time delivered, according to its 
direction, at Christchurch, consigned to Francis 
Buckland, Esq., a gentleman well known in the 
University for his fondness for natural history. He 
opened the hamper, and the moment the lid was 
removed out jumped a creature about the size of an 
English sheep dog, covered with long shaggy hair, 
of a brownish color. This was a young bear, born 
on Mount Lebanon, in Syria, a few months before, 
who had now arrived to receive his education at 
our learned University. ‘The moment that he was 
released from his irksome attitude in the hamper, 
he made the most of his liberty, and, the door of the 
room being open, he rushed off down the cloisters. 
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Service was going on in the chapel, and, attracted 
by the pealing organ, or some other motive, he 
made at once for the chapel. Just as he arrived at 
the door, the stout verger happened to come thither 
from within, and the moment he saw the impish 
looking creature that was rushing into his domain, 
he made a tremendous flourish with his silver wand, 
and, darting into the chapel, ensconced himself in 
a tall pew, the door of which he bolted. Tiglath- 
pe-leser, (as the bear was called,) being scared by 
the silver wand, turned from the chapel, and scam- 
pered frantically about the large quadrangle, putting 
to flight the numerous parties of dogs, who in those 
days made that spot their afternoon rendezvous. 
After a sharp chase, a gown was thrown over Tig, 
and he was with difficulty secured. During the 
struggle, he got one of the fingers of his new mas- 
ter into his mouth, and—did he bite it off? No, 
poor thing! but began vigorously sucking it, with 
that peculiar mumbling noise for which bears are 
remarkable. Thus was he led back to Mr. B.’s 
rooms, walking all the way on his hind legs, and 
sucking the finger with all his might. A collar 
was put round his neck, and Tig became a prisoner. 
His good nature and amusing tricks soon made him 
a prime favorite with the undergraduates ; a cap 
and gown were made, attired in which (to the great 
scandal of the dons) he accompanied his master to 
breakfasts and wine parties, where he contributed 
greatly to the amusement of the company, and par- 
took of good things, his favorite viands being muf- 
fins and ices. He was in general of an amiable 
disposition, but subject to fits of rage, during which 
his violence was extreme ; but a kind word, and a 
finger to suck, soon brought him round. He was 
most impatient of solitude, and would cry for hours 
when left alone, particularly if it was dark. It was 
this unfortunate propensity which brought him in- 
to especial disfavor with the Dean of Christchurch, 
whose Greek quantities and hours of rest were sad- 
ly disturbed by Tig’s lamentations. 

On one occasion he was kept in college till after 
the gates had been shut, and there was no possibil- 
ity of getting him out without the porter seeing 
him, when there would have been’ a fine of ten 
shillings to pay the next morning ; for during this 
term an edict had gone forth against dogs, and the 
authorities not being learned in zoology, could not 
be persuaded that a bear was nota dog. Tig was 
therefore tied in a court-yard near his master’s 
rooms, but that gentleman was soon brought out by 
his piteous cries, and could not pacify him in any 
other way than ay bringing him into his rooms; 
and at bed-time Tig was chained to the post at the 
bottom of the bed, where he remained quiet till 
daylight, and then, shuffling on to the bed, awoke 
his master by licking his face; he took no notice, 
and presently Tig deliberately put his hind legs 
under the blankets, and covered himself up; there 
he remained till chapel time, when his master left 
him, and on his return found that the young gen- 
tleman had been amusing himself during his soli- 
tude by overturning everything he could get at in 
the room, and, apparently, had had a quarrel and 
fight with the looking-glass, which was broken to 
pieces, and the wood-work bitten all over. The 
perpetrator of all this havoc sat on the bed, look- 
ing exceedingly innocent, but rocking backwards 
and forwards as if conscious of guilt, and doubtful 
of the consequences. Near to Tig’s house there 


was a little monkey tied to a tree, and Jacko’s 
great amusement was to make grimaces at Tig; 
and when the latter composed himself to sleep in 
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the warm sunshine, Jacko would cautiously deseend 
from the tree, and, twisting his fingers in Tig’s 
long hair, would give him a sharp pull, and in a 
moment was up the tree again, chattering and clat- 
tering his chain. Tig’s anger was most amusing 
—he would run backwards and forwards on his 
hind legs, sucking his paws, and, with his eyes 
fixed on Jacko, uttering all sorts of threats and 
imprecations, to the great delight of the monkey. 
He would then again endeavor to take a nap, only 
to be again disturbed by his little tormentor. How- 
ever, these two animals established a truce, be- 
came excellent friends, and would sit for half-an- 
hour together, confronting each other, apparently 
holding a conversation. At the commencement of 
the long vacation, Tig, with the other members of 
the university, retired into the country, and was 
daily taken out for a walk round the village, to the 
great astonishment of the bumpkins. There was 
a little shop, kept by an old dame who sold whip- 
cord, sugar-candy, and other matters, and here, on 
one occasion, Tig was treated to sugar-candy. 
Soon afterwards he got loose, and at once made off 
for the shop, into which he burst, to the unuttera- 
ble terror of the spectacled and high-capped old 
lady, who was knitting stockings behind the count- 
er;—the moment she saw his shaggy head, and 
heard the appalling clatter of his chain, she rushed 
up stairs in a delirium of terror. Whien assistance 
arrived, the offender was discovered, seated on the 


counter, helping himself most liberally to brown’ 


sugar; and it was with some difficulty, and after 
much resistance, that he was dragged away. 

Mr. Buckland had made a promise that Tig 
should pay a visit to a village about six miles dis- 
tant, and determined that he should proceed thither 
on horseback. As the horse shied whenever the 
bear carae near him, there was some difficulty in 
getting him mounted ; but at last his master man- 
aged to pull him up by the chain, while the horse 
was held quiet. ‘Tig at first took up his position 
in front, but soon walked round and stood up on 
his hind legs, resting his fore paws on his master’s 
shoulders. To him this was exceedingly pleasant, 
but not so to the horse, who, not being accustomed 
to carry two, and feeling Tig’s claws, kicked and 
passe to rid himself of the extra passenger. Tig 

eld on like grim death, and stuck in his claws 
most successfully ; for, in spite of all the efforts of 
the horse, he was not thrown. In this way the 
journey was performed, the country folks opening 
their eyes at the apparition. 

This reminds us of an anecdote mentioned b 
Mr. Lloyd. A peasant had reared a bear, whic 
became so tame that he used occasivnally to cause 
him to stand at the back of his sledge when ona 
journey ; but the bear kept so good a balance that 
it was next to impossible to upset him. One day, 
however, the peasant amused himself by driving 
over the very worst ground he could find, with the 
intention, if possible, of throwing Bruin off his 
equilibrium. ‘This went on for some time, till the 
animal became so irritated that he gave his master, 
who was in front of him, a tremendous thump on 
the shoulder with his paw, which frightened the 
man so much that he caused the bear to be killed 
immediately ; this, as he richly deserved the thump, 
was a shabby retaliation. . 

When term re-commenced, Tiglath-pe-lezer re- 
turned to the university, much altered in appear- 
ance, for, being of the family of silver bears of 
Syria, his coat had become almost white; he was 
much bigger and stronger, and his teeth had made 
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their appearance, so that he was rather more diffi- 
cult to manage ; the only way to restrain him when 
in a rage, was to hold him by the ears; but, on 
one occasion, having Jost his temper, he tore his 
cap and gown to pieces.‘ About this time the 
British Association paid a visit to Oxford, and Tig 
was an object of much interest. The writer was 


present on several occasions when he was intro- 


duced to breakfast parties of eminent savans, and 
much amusement was created by his tricks, albeit 
they were a little rough. In more than one in- 
stance he made sad havoc with book-muslins and 
other fragile articles of female attire ; on the whole, 
however, he conducted himself with great propri- 
ety, especially at an evening meeting at Dr. Dau- 
beny’s, where he was much noticed, to his evident 
pleasure. 

Still, however, the authority of Christchurch, 
not being .zoologists, had peculiar notions respect- 
ing bears; and at length, aftcr numerous threats 
and pecuniary penalties, the fatal day arrived, and 
Tig’s master was informed that either ‘he or the 
bear must leave Oxford the next morning.”’ There 
was no resisting this, and poor dear Tig was, ac- 
cordingly, put into a box—a much larger one than 
that in which he had arrived—and sent off to the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park; here he was 

laced in a comfortable den by himself; but, alas! 

e missed the society to which he had been accus- 
tomed, the excitement of a college life, and the 
numerous charms by which the university was 
endeared to him; he refused his food; he ran per- 
petually up and down his den, in the vain hope to 
escape, and was one morning found dead, a victim 
to a broken heart! 





From the Edinburgh Review, 


By the late Lord Hot- 
1850. Reprinted by Harper 


Foreign Reminiscences. 
LanD. London: 
and Brothers. 


We welcomed the very announcement of this 
little volume with sincere pleasure. It could not 
have been otherwise. To all lovers of their coun- 
try any accession to the history of Europe, which 
recalled to their memory one who had so long been 
an ornament to our Pedientes and to our society, 
could not but be acceptable. To those who recog- 
nized, in the consistent political career of Lord H 
land, an ardent love of liberty, a hatred of oppres- 
sion, and an unwearied and manly advocacy of 
religious toleration, a posthumous work from his 
pen could not fail to be an object of singular in- 
terest. Still more welcome must such a publica- 
tion be to those who had enjoyed the privilege of 
the author’s social intimacy, and who remembered 
with grateful respect the varied delights of his ani- 
mated conversation; his wit, untainted by bitter- 
ness or sarcasm ; his humorous pleasantry, guided 
by good sense and wisdom, and raised above vul 
irony or personality; his literary taste and dis- 
criminating memory, freed from all formalism or 
pedantry ; and the still higher qualifications of an 
unfailing flow of genial good-humor, and graceful 
and hearty benevolence, which seemed to create, 
and to rejoice in, the happiness of all who sur- 
rounded him. The brightness of the sunshine on 
his beautiful terrace, the brilliancy and the perfume 
of the flowers in his garden, the song of his night- 
ingales, and the memory or the society of those 
who, from the days of Addison, to those of Rogers, 
had added the charm of their accomplishments to 
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all that was most captivating in the beauties of 
Nature, would still have been but imperfect and 
incomplete without Lord Holland himself. 

We should be sorry not to have known—we 
should grieve to have forgotten—that gallery, in 
which the luxuries of modern refinement were 
united with the picturesque architecture of past 
times—where the literary treasures of the library 
were rivalled by the intellectual wealth 
and lavishly expended by Lord Holland and his 
guests, and where decorations, more precious than 
mere works of art, recalled the features of that 
honorable band of statesmen who fought the battles 
of liberty against fearful odds. e remember 
with delight the distinguished persons who fre- 

uented that brilliant circle, rendering Holland 
; so European, though not on that account less 
English. Yet even when that circle included such 
men as Talleyrand, Pozzi di Borgo, Guizot, de 
Broglie, Alva, Washington Irving, Everett, Ar- 
guelles, Czartoryski, together with those who were 
most illustrious in the annals of-eur home politics, 
and in science, literature, and: professional emi- 
nence, it was still Lord Holland—with his frank 
greeting, his gracious and benignant smile, his 
free and cheerful courtesy, his ready wit and eager 
gush of conversation, which made the real centre 
of attraction, bringing together, and, what is more 
difficult, keeping together, all that was most agree- 
able and most distinguished in the society of Lon- 
don and of the principal European capitals. Powers 
of conversation, the strength of which was only to 
be equalled by their gentleness, an appreciation of 
all that was deserving, either in performance or in 
promise, a vivacity which never lost itself in levity, 
a consideration for the opinions of others, never 
shown by any unbecoming sacrifice or concealment 
of his own, a love for his country, with its peculiar 
characteristics, opening out into an expansive love 
for mankind, encouraging foreigners to cherish him 
as a brother ;—all these endowments, and qualities, 
were essential elements of his noble nature, which, 
in their happy combination, we never had seen 
equalled, and which it is not likely those who suc- 
ceed us can see excelled. 

It was with these feelings that we saw the first 
announcement of this publication; we confess it is 
in this spirit that we have read it. Our readers 
will perhaps think that this admission may incapac- 
itate us for discharging faithfully our functions as 
critics. We are far from considering such an in- 
ference to be necessarily correct. On the contrary, 
we are persuaded that the very prepossessions which 
we feel, and have endeavored to describe, have been 
disadvantageous, rather than favorable, to the au- 
thor. Had the work been anonymous, or had it 
proceeded, like many of those innumerable books, 
miscalled histories, from the Palais Royal or the 
quays of Paris, we are inclined to think that a 
more favorable judgment might have been formed 
of it, than when every sentence, nay, almost every 
line, is weighed against the high reputation of the 
author, and the anticipations of readers like our- 
selves. In this respect, too, the critical world, 
commonly so called, is often unjust. They judge 
a work not absolutely, but relatively. They con- 
demn it because it does not reach a certain standard 
which they have gratuitously raised. Nay, they 
often condemn an author less in reference to the 
intrinsic merit of the work under their review, than 
in relation to his former performances. If Vimeira 
and Talavera had succeeded Waterloo, these critics 
would scarcely condescend to call either battle a 
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victory. They cast aside Ivanhoe, because they 
have given their first love to Waverley. In an old 
and neglected library we once chanced to turn over 
the volumes collected by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, arranged by her own hand, and illus- 
trated by her own marginalia. In the first volume 
of ‘* Amelia”’ is recorded the following judgment : 
—‘‘ Superior to any one else, but inferior to Mr. 
Fielding.”” Thus it is that we are apt to require 
a climax in all things. Rejecting the rule of the 
Italian sonnet, which recommends rather a calm 
repose, than a point and epigram, in the concluding 
line, we ask that the last chords of our opera should 
be accompanied by double drums and the burst of 
a brass band, and that our curtain should drop be- 
fore the gold and tissue, the waving wings, and the 
flowery garlands of a modern ballet. 

We have hitherto spoken of the risks which an 
author’s fame must run in consequence of the over- 
wrought expectations of his friends. But dangers 
of an opposite kind are likewise in store for a 
writer who has taken a Jeading part in contempo- 
raneous party contests. These dangers are indeed 
obvious, and against them all candid and impartial 
readers will feel bound to guard themselves. Has 
the author been a frank and chivalrous friend to 
liberty, and perhaps to those whom he considers to 
have loved liberty, if not wisely, yet too well? 
Men whose minds have dwelt exclusively on the 
errors, and, perhaps we may add, the crimes, which 
have been committed in the name of Liberty, will 
lay hold of every expression, every chance word, 
which by a perverted ingenuity can be tortured 
into a false application, or can be extended to gen- 
eral conclusions never contemplated by the author. 

To judge fairly the writings and the opinions of 
any author, and more especially of one who writes 
not only with entire frankness, but with vehemence, 
it is indispensable to read his argument with the 
general context of his character. From a neglect 
of this canon of criticism great mistakes are made, 
and gross injustice is committed. We know few 
stronger examples of this, than the vulgar opinions 
passed upon Edmund Burke. How often do we 
find that great man reproached with glaring incon- 
sistency. How often is his love of liberty in 
America contrasted with his defence of the aristoc- 
racy in France. How strongly is the somewhat 
overdrawn description of the follies and extrava- 
gance of an ancient monarchy, as depicted in his 
noble speech on economical reform, held up in op- 
position to his defence of the Court of Versailles, 
and of the elegant profusion of the Petit Trianon. 
How easy is it to suggest a seeming opposition 
between his love of religious liberty, and his en- 
thusiastic sympathy even for the petit collet of a 
French abbe. Now, throughout all the vicissitudes 
of Burke's opinions, a more sound observer will 
trace two ruling and predominant principles—the 
hatred of oppression, and the desire to protect the 
oppressed. These governed him in defending the 
independence of America, in impeaching Hastings, 
in —— the cause of the Roman Catholics and 
of Ireland, and in throwing the full weight of his 
character and his abilities into 'the scale opposed to 
the tyranny of the French Jacobins. To one key- 
note he faithfully returned, however varied had 
been his modulations. We do not say that he 
always applied his great principles with prudence. 
Indeed, his mind, when excited, was incapable of 
moderation. He does not seem to have understood 


that there are few propositions to which it is not 
indispensable to assign definite limits, and that the 
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gerated enunciation even of an unquestionable 
truth, may at times produce more mischief than a 
falsehood itself. 

The duty we have thus endeavored to enforce— 
the reader's duty—that of applying to a text the 
commentary of the author’s principle, in order to 
judge his meaning fairly—is especially necessary in 
relation to Lord Holland. 

A love of liberty, and consequent hatred of all 
oppression, and sympathy with all misfortune, 
governed him throughout. These elements formed 
the lens through which he viewed all objects; and 
we do not deny that, in certain cases, those objects 
were somewhat distorted, and occasionally discol- 
ored by the medium thus interposed. From this 
danger, more dispassionate, and, we may add, more 
commonplace, minds would have been exempt. 
But if he had been more cautious and worldly, 
much of the attractiveness of his character would 
have been lost. In his sympathy for misfortune he 
could not bring himself to remember the offences 
of the unfortunate. In his love for freedom he 
failed in some cases to dwell on the crimes of those 
who adopted liberty as their watch-word. He felt 
that ‘* he who defends oppression shares the crime.’’ 
Thus, he frequently took an imperfect view of 
things, and formed an incomplete estimate of char- 
acter ;—neglecting to strike a balance like a prudent 
calculator, from his very anxiety to supply what 
had seemed to him to have been wanting in others. 
He rushed to the defence of the defenceless, with 
all the force that belonged to himself and to his 
race. Under these noble impulses—careless of 
misrepresentation, and despising all dangers on the 
one hand, and all vulgar popularity on the other— 
he raised his voice for Lafayette at Olmutz, and for 
Napoleon at St. Helena. We believe he would 
have done nearly the same, had the Archduke 
Wharles been in the Bicétre, or Marshal Suvarrow 
in the Conciergerie, provided they were victims of 
tyranny or suffering for their opinions. 

But our attachment to the author is delaying us 
unreasonably from the consideration of his work. 
The period included in Lord Holland’s narrative 
extends from the year 1791 to the death of Napo- 
leon, in 1821. The Reminiscences are far from 
giving any history, or even any sketch, of the 
events of those eventful years. ‘The author neither 
claims to be a historian nor a biographer. He 
neither exhibits to us a series of historical pictures, 
nor a gallery of portraits. He enters upon no 
philosophical analysis of the causes of those stu- 
pendous events which began with the French Rev- 
olution, and seemed to have closed at Waterloo. 
No light is cast which enables us to view future 
events more clearly. Neither is our knowledge 
of the general condition of the people, in those 
parts of Europe which Lord Holland visited, much 
extended. But this is no more than to say dis- 
tinctly, that these reminiscences do not perform 
that which they never promise. What they do 
give us is a succession of lively and agreeable 
anecdotes, in some cases explaining interesting 
though detached facts—in others supplying indi- 
vidual traits of character. We could have wished 
that Lord Holland had favored us with a little more 
of ‘‘ personal narrative ;’’—we venture to retain 
the designation, notwithstanding the doubt implied 
in Lord Wellesley’s question, whether the title of 
‘* personal narrative” was pure and idiomatic Eng- 
lish—a doubt evaded rather than overruled by the 
wit of Lord Plunket’s answer :—‘‘ We lawyers are 
the last persons who ought to condemn the title as 
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applied to modern travels; for we use the word 
personal in opposition to real.’’ Had this volume 
been more personal, had more of himself in it, we 
are convinced it would have been more real also. 
Lord Holland would have been more happy and 
more entertaining, in describing his own views and 
impressions, than in making himself the mere 
chronicler of the sayings of others. We could 
also have wished that his attention had been less 
exclusively diplomatic. Kings, princes, states- 
men, and generals are, it is true, the pieces on our 
political chess-board, and our honors are sought 
among the court cards. It is not upon them, how- 
ever, that the success of the game exclusively 
depends ; the pawns should not be altogether over- 
looked. That this omission should appear in a 
work of Lord Holland’s surprises us, for his 
warmest sympathies were given to the people. 
The too exclusive character of his Reminiscences 
leads to another unpleasing result. Unquestion- 
ably, if we seek for real elevation of mind, and an 
approach to the heroic or the chivalrous, it is not 
among the continental sovereigns or statesmen, at 
the close of the last century and at the commence- 
ment of the present, that such excellences are dis- 
coverable. Anecdotes selected from that class, and 
at that period, illustrate generally the less attract- 
ive parts of our nature, and would seem brought 
together to prove little more than . 


How all prime ministers are odious things, 
And reigning dukes are quite as bad as kings. 


Many of the facts recorded in these pages are not 
only painful hut repulsive—resembling anatomical 
preparations exhibited as specimens of morbid 
humanity in a surgical school, rather than any 
picture of healthy life. This, it should however 
be observed, is more the fault of the subject than 
of the painter. Only we must be so much the more 
careful to avoid generalizing on so partial a collec- 
tion of facts. It may, indeed, frequently be usefyl 
to hold up to public odium and contempt those 
who, being entrusted with power and placed in 
high station, are unconscious of the responsibility, 
and of the duties, which that power entails on its 
possessors. It may be useful, also, to remind the 
worshippers of Fortune that their idols are too 
often formed of base metal ;—but it would be alike 
unwise and unjust to hold up these degraded char- 
acters as true exponents of the class to which they 
belong ; and it would be still more unjust to con- 
sider them as fair specimens of the social system 
of which they form only a part. To us, as British 
subjects, such pictures produce but little compara- 
tive danger. With the religious and moral feel- 
ing of the country and its free institutions—no Jess 
salutary in their influence on the character of 
sovereigns and statésmen, than conducive to their 
true happiness and to the maintenance of their 
legitimate authority—we are safe ; and are taught, 
by contrast, to appreciate more justly the blessings 
we enjoy, and the incalculable worth of a virtuous 
as well as a constitutional monarchy. 

The first visit of Lord Holland to the Continent 
of Europe was in 1791, when he made a journey to 
France. Born in November, 1772, he could not 
have acquired the necessary experience to enable 
him to pass a fair judgment either on men or 
events. This he frankly states :—‘‘ I was a mere 
boy, and too little acquainted with the habits and 
manners of the people to observe much.”’ (P. 2.) 
This admission should be borne constantly in mind ; 
more especially in his observations on the early 
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stages of the French Revolution, and on the per- 
sons engaged in the events of those fearful days. 
Indeed, so far is Lord Holland from requiring us 
to give him an unhesitating confidence, that he 
puts his readers especially on their guard. ‘‘ Asa 
foreigner, however favorable his opportunities or 
sound his judgment, seldom relates any English 
event, or describes any English character, without 
committing some gross blunder, I speak myself, 
with the reflection that I also must be liable to be 
misled by false information, or to form an errone- 
ous estimate of manners, opinions, and transactions 
out of my own country. I can only vouch for the 
anecdotes I record, by assuring my readers that I 
believe them, and repeat them as they were under- 
stood and received by me, from what appeared 
sufficient authority.”’ (P.1.) It is therefore obvi- 
ous, that if doubts may be suggested with respect 
to the accuracy of some of the anecdotes contained 
in this volume, our mistrust applies to Lord Hol- 
land’s informants, not to himself. 

The sketch given of Mirabeau was evidently 
drawn before the publication of the ‘* Souvenirs,”’ 
by Dumont. The general testimony of this most 
excellent person is somewhat undervalued by Lord 
Holland. Whilst admitting, as he would have 
been the last man to question, the scrupulous truth- 
fulness of Dumont, Lord Holland adds, that ‘* he 
was, by his own admission, a very inobservant, and 
by his (Lord Holland’s) experience, a very credu- 
lous man.’”’ (Notes, pp. 2,4.) Yet, while doubt- 
ing Dumont, Lord Holland opts without scruple 
the authority of Talleyrand. This preference we 
much question : in matters coming within his per- 
sonal observation we have no hesitation in setting 
the credit of the Genevese bon-homme and philoso- 
pher greatly above the credit of the astute and 
unscrupulous diplomatist and ex-bishop. The 
origin of an admirable bon médt, no less character- 
istic of Mirabeau’s vanity than of Talleyrand’s 
wit, though vouched by Dumont and many others, 
is by Lord Holland brought into question. When 
Mirabeau was describing in great detail, and with 
his accustomed eloquence, ali the high qualities 
requisite for a great minister of France in a time 
of crisis—merits which the orator evidently con- 
sidered to be united in himself—* All this is true,’’ 
a friend replied, ‘‘ but you have omitted one of his 
qualifications.” ‘* No, surely; what do you 
mean?’ ‘* Should he not also,’’ added the same 
sarcastic questioner, ‘‘be pitted with the small- 
pox?’ thus identifying the picture as the portrait 
of the painter. It is hardly possible to doubt that 
this was a reply of Talleyrand, *‘ aut Erasmi aut 
diaboli;’’ and we receive it on its internal evidence 
no less than on the authority of Dumont. 

We have already quoted Lord Holland’s authori- 
ty to prove that he was conscious of the possibility 
of being misled by the evidence of others. We 
cannot help thinking that examples of this may be 
traced in some of the remarks he makes on the 
character of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
The scene in the Legislative Assembly, when the 
king made his declaration in favor of the constitu- 
tion, is well described. The memorable words, 
** Je l’ai acceptée, et je la maintiendrai, de dans et 
dehors,’’ were delivered in a clear but tremulous 
voice, with great appearance of earnestness. Lord 
Holland was fortified in his enthusiastic persuasion 
that Louis was seriously attached to the new con- 
stitution. We believe he was right. Yet he 
afterwards asserts that the king was “at that very 
moment, if not the main instigator, a coadjutor and 
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adviser of the party soliciting foreign powers to 
put down that very constitution by force.’’ (P. 
14.) If this were true, baseness and perfidy 
could hardly have been carried further. It is with 
surprise and regret that we find this charge made 
in the text, more especially when we are informed 
in a note, evidently written long after, that ‘* La- 
fayette, and some others concerned in the events of 
those days, even now acquit Louis XVI. of all par- 
ticipation in the plan for invading France.’’ Lord 
Holland adds: ‘*I have no private knowledge on 
the subject whatever.”’ It is true that he refers, 
though very vaguely, to public documents, in sup- 
port of his assertion. e presume he had in mind 
the mission of Mallet du Pin, and the documents 
published by Bertrand de Molleville (pp. 8—37) ; 
but these are far from confirming his assertion. 
The great object of Louis was to avert a civil war ; 
and he seemed almost as much to fear the emi- 
grants, as he feared the Jacobins. We are both 
unable and unwilling to adopt the unfriendly judg- 
ment which we think is here too rashly pronounced. 

Neither do we see any reason to impute vanity 
as one of the bad qualities of Louis XVI The 
imputation rests upon no stronger foundation than 
his supposed want of confidence in his ministers. 
May we not find a more natural solution of this, in 
the fact that these ministers, forced upon him by 
circumstances, were undeserving of his personal 
confidence? One anecdote is indeed given in rela- 
tion to the dismissal of M. de Calonne, which 
attributes the fall of that minister to a court in- 
trigue of the queen. Is it not at the least as 
probable that a vain minister, turned out of office, 
should have cast the responsibility on an unpopular 
queen, rather than admit a cause derogatory to his 
own self-importance and painful to his self-love? 
Mignet, no mean authority, attributes the fall of M. 
de Calonne to very different causes. ‘* L’Assem- 
blée des Notables,” he observes, ‘‘ decouvrit des 
emprunts elevés 4 un milliard six cents quarante 
cing millions, et un deficit annuel de cent quarante 
millions. Cette révélation fit le signal de la chiite 
de Calonne.”’ 

The story told of the king’s supposed brutality 
to Marie Antoinette, his rebuke to her for meddlin 
with matters, ‘* auxquelles les femmes n’ont rien 
faire,’’ and finally the coarseness of ‘‘ taking her by 
the shoulders and turning her out of the room like 
a naughty child,”’ is, to say the least of it, highly 
improbable. But that such forgetfulness of all 
propriety and decorum should have taken place in 
the presence of a third party, and that party M. de 
Calonne, a man of courtly manners and address, 
seems incredible. The reply of that statesman to 
an intimation from Marie Antoinette that she had 
a request to make, was, ‘* Madame, si c’est possi- 
ble, c’est fait; si c’est impossible, cela se fera,”’ 
indicates the character of the ‘‘ ministre courtisan,”’ 
who would have been the last person permitted by 
Louis XVI. to be a witness to acts of discourtesy 
towards a woman and a queen. 

But Madame Campan furnishes us with conclusive 
evidence that M. de Calenne, on whose testimony 
Lord Holland relies, could not be considered other- 
wise than as a witness influenced by the most ma- 
lignant feelings against the queen. She tells us 
‘*Ja reine avait acquis Ja preuve que ce ministre 
était devenue son plus cruel ennemi. Je puis at- 
tester que j’ai vu dans les mains de la reine un man- 
uscript des Mémoirs infames de la femme Laniotte, 
corrigé de la main méme de M. de Calonne.” A 


minister capable ef such baseness towards the wife 
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of his sovereign is unworthy of credit either to 
rove charges of personal vanity against Louis 
RVI. or political treachery on the part of the queen. 

If we see no sufficient reason to adopt the state- 
ments of M. de Calonne against Louis XVI., still 
less can we acquiesce in the inferences drawn on 
grounds still more unsubstantial ; attributing irregu- 
Jarities and infidelities to Marie Antoinette. It 
should be remembered that against that unhappy 
princess the most violent hatred and animosity were 
directed. Even before the old prestige for their 
king had been wholly effaced from the minds of the 
French people, Madame Deficit and Madame Veto, 
as she was called, was held up to odium by the whole 
revolutionary party. No malignity was spared, 
and calumnies the most absurd were invented and 
circulated. Of these the motive suggested for her 
dislike to Egalité, namely, the ‘‘ sprete in juria 
forme,’’ is a sufficient example. That she should 
have selected as an object of preference a man per- 
sonally unattractive as well as most dangerous, is 
not to be believed, though the *‘ judicium Paridis”’ 
had been pronounced in favor of the scandalous 
charge. Lord Holland wholly rejects it. Even 
many of those who were anxious to preserve the 
king and royalty, thought that the best measure 
for his security would be the banishment of Marie 
Antoinette. Her friends were few and powerless. 
Had she been really guilty of impurity of life, and 
corruption of morals, it cannot be doubted that 
there would have been better proof tendered 
against her than the strained inferences on which 
Lord Holland relies, and on which we feel it to be’ 
our duty to comment. 

Let us, then, stop to inquire what is that testi- 
mony. It is hearsay throughout, and supposed to 
be derived from a single witness, with whom it is 
not stated he ever communicated personally. We 
allude to certain supposed conversations of Madame 
Campan, made known by others to Lord Holland. 
But this lady was an authoress, and the public have 
read her Memoirs. Not one line or word can be 
quoted from them to support any suspicion of the 
queen’s frailty. The very contrary is the fact: 
Whatever might be Madame Campan’s predilec- 
tion for the royal family, yet if a somewhat gos- 
siping French lady, undertaking to write court 
memoirs, had been in possession of facts like those 
alluded to, we conceive the temptation to hint, if 
not to tell, the secret, would have been irresisti- 
ble. To believe in her entire reserve on the 
occasion would be as difficult as to imagine that 
she would have ordered her ‘‘ gig6t,’’ without the 
‘* petit coup d’ail,”? which is its proper seasoning. 
Lord Holland, indeed, accounts for her silence on 
the subject by attributing to her, ‘* a delicacy and a 
discretion not only pardonable, but praiseworthy.” 
He adds, however, that her Memoirs were “ disin- 
genuous as concealing truths that it would have 
been unbecoming a lady to reveal.’’ But is this 
= the case? On the contrary, does not Lord 

Tolland himself refer to those Memoirs to prove 
the fact that Louis XVI. was not to be considered 
as a very eager or tender husband—a fact which, 
though insufficient to support a charge against the 
queen, yet, explained as it is by Madame Campan, 
demonstrates that the authoress did not feel herself 
restrained by delicacy within any very narrow or 
inconvenient limits? Madame Campan, after de- 
scribing the personal attractions of her royal mis- 
tress, complains unreservedly of the “‘ froideur,”’ 
and the ‘indifference affligeante,’’ of the king. 
The passage to which we allude (vol. i., p. 60) is 
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scarcely consistent with the extreme “‘ delicacy and 
discretion’? which Lord Holland assumes as his 
reason for rejecting the written evidence of 
Madame Campan, and giving faith to second-hand 
reports of her supposed conversations. If Lord 
Holland’s hypothesis of the extreme reserve of 
Madame Campan were correct, how can we think 
it possible that she could afterwards have divulged 
the whole guilty mystery in conversation, involv- 
ing, as it did, her own disgrace, her royal mis- 
tress’ dishonor, and the illegitimacy of the Duch- 
ess d’Angouléme? It is stated ‘‘ that Madame 
Campan acknowledged these facts to others, who 
acknowledged them to Lord Holland’’ (p. 18); a 
very slender thread, it must be confessed, on which 
to hang so weighty a charge. The only statement 
eens the character of evidence is one which 
alleyrand alleges to have been communicated to 
him by Madame Campan; it is to the effect that on 
the night of the memorable 6th October, Fersen 
was (éte-d-téte with the Queen, and that he escaped 
from her boudoir, or bed-room, in a disguise pro- 
cured for him by Madame Campan herself. This, 
again, is only hearsay of the same description, 
though it obtains some trifling additional weight in 
consequence of its resting on Talleyrand’s au- 
thority. The evidence, even at best, as it did not 
come within his personal knowledge, would be 
merely the uncorroborated testimony of an accom- 
plice. But the story is utterly incredible on other 
grounds. The time and place fixed, the peril with 
which the queen was at the period surrounded, pre 
clude the possibility that this anecdote should have 
been correctly reported by Talleyrand ; and Mad- 
ame Campan, in describing the fearful scenes of 
October, says, ‘‘& cette époque je n’étais pas de 
service auprés la reine. M.Campan y resta jus- 
qu’A deux heures du matin.”’ (Vol. ii., p. 75.) 

It is undoubtedly true that during the revolution- 
ary period, the queen held secret communications 
with persons attached to herself and her family. 
It would have been indeed most strange if she had 
not done so. When her husband’s life and crown 
were at stake—when the lives of her children were 
in peril—when, even amidst the cowardice and 
apostasy of the many, there remained some few 
who were faithful—can we doubt the prudence, 
nay, the duty, of such intercourse? but if it were 
even proved to have been carried on by night and 
in secret, are we entitled, on this account, to cast 
suspicion on the honor of the queen? Not only 
was the intercourse we have suggested highly 
probable—there can be no doubt but that it actu- 
ally took place, from the evidence of parties them- 
selves engaged in the transaction. Among those 
devoted to the royal cause, at the time-of its great- 
est danger, were some of the officers of the Irish 
brigade ; a gallant corps, which, from the day of 
Fontenoy, had distinguished its courage on almost 
every battle-field of Europe. Attached to the 
crown by political feeling, bound to the queen bya 
spirit of chivalry, these brave men were prepared 
to risk their lives for her -deliverance. They 
formed an association—for it must not be degraded 
by the name of a conspiracy—for this generous 
purpose. All the necessary preparations were 
made at Paris, on the road, and at the outports. 
It was proposed to convey her, by sea, to a south- 
western port in Ireland. The house which was 
selected for her reception still exists; and a more 
miserable contrast to the Petit Trianon cannot well 
be conceived. The leader of this chivalrous band 
was an Irishman of great force of character, one of 
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the Roman Catholic fuorusciti, ennobled by Joseph 
II., who admitted him to close intimacy; but 
known less creditably by his daring spirit of gam- 
bling adventure at Spa, and other baths, and by a 
sanguinary duel with Count Dubarry, which gave 
him an unfortunate celebrity. The proposal for 
escape was communicated to the queen. It was 
shown that there was a strong probability of suc- 
cess. But though the plan promised safety, it 
involved the abandonment of her husband and chil- 
dren. The queen refused—she remained ; and she 
remained to die. 

This anecdote, which we give upon the most 
conclusive evidence, is fully supported by Madame 
Campan’s authority :—‘‘ Les évasions étaient sans 
cesse proposées”’ (vol. ii., p. 103). ‘* La reine se 
recevait des conseils et des mémoires de tout part’’ 
(p. 106). ‘*La reine se rendait souvent & mon 
appartement, pour y donner audience, loin des yeux 
qui épiaient ses moindres demarches’’ (vol. iii., p. 
161). Similar cases must have occurred, similar 
offers must have been made, and necessarily made 
without the knowledge of Louis XVI. But are 
we justified on hearsay evidence of nightly visits to 
the queen, or of secret correspondence, to attribute 
to her a forgetfulness of her duties as a wife—and 
that in the case of a wife, who would not conde- 
scend to purchase her safety by abandoning her 
husband? 

To some persons the honor of Marie Antoinette 
may appear as stale and unprofitable a subject of 
inquiry as the “‘ scandal against Queen Elizabeth.” 
We see the matter in a more serious light; and, 
independently of the general principles of truth and 
justice, which are at issue, we feel that we are not 
so far removed from the events of the French revo- 
lution, or so entirely disengaged from their mighty 
influences, as to render it indifferent and immaterial 
to guard against any mistake respecting the causes 
which produced or accelerated that social earth- 
quake. 

Talleyrand occupies a considerable share in these 
ages. This might have been expected, both from 
is position and from the intimacy existing between 

him and Lord Holland—an intimacy assuredly not 
founded on any similarity of mind or character. On 
the contrary, the marked contrast between the pol- 
ished astuteness of the French diplomatist and the 
frankness of the English statesman, must have made 
each an entertaining study to the other. The same 
contrast was whimsically exhibited in their per- 
sonal appearance. The half-closed, but always sly 
and observant eye, the features cold and impassive, 
as if cut in stone, the ‘* physiognomie qui avait 
quelque chose de gracieux qui captivait, mais de 
malicieux qui effrayait,’’ (Mignet, Discours & 
l’Académie, vol. i., p- 110,) bespoke the subtlest 
of all contemporary politicians, and was the very 
opposite of the open and generous countenance of 
Lord Holland. 

It appears that Talleyrand and Mr. Pitt were 
associates at Rheims after the peace of 1782. The 
one was acting as aumonier to his uncle, the arch- 
bishop ; the other was at the time a student of the 
French language. How little could either party 
have foreseen the future destination of his compan- 
ion! Talleyrand appears to have felt, with some 
bitterness, that subsequently, and more especially 
during his mission to England in 1794, Mr. Pitt 
never marked, by any personal attention, the slight- 
est recollection of the intimacy previously existing. 
We believe that this is far from being a solitary 
case. The cold and foggy atmosphere of our 





habits repels a foreigner accustomed to more genial 
manners as to a more genial climate. It is a curi- 
ous subject of speculation, to consider what might 
have been the result if these two eminent states- 
men had really combined for the purpose which we 
believe they had both sincerely at heart—the pres- 
ervation of peace between the two great nations of 
the West. We ought, however, to bear in mind, 
to guard us against relying too much on our hopes, 
that, some years antecedently, Talleyrand, whilst 
an abbé, and agent-general for the clergy of France, 
had fitted up a privateer, to cruise against Eng- 
land, during the American war. He was not, 
however, always so hostile; on the contrary, in 
his work on the commercial relations between the 
United States and Europe, he appears to have 
taken a correct view of our position, and expresses 
his unqualified opinion that it is with England, and 
not with France, that permanent treaties of alliance 
should be formed by the government of Washing- 
ton.—(P. 39.) 

Lord Holland seems to have placed so unquali- 


fied and unreserved a confidence in the good faith - 


and truthfulness of Talleyrand, that it almost 
amounted to credulity. Yet, at the very moment 
when he so declares his trust, he couples it with 
statements or admissions, which suggest grave rea- 
sons for doubt. ‘* My general and long observa- 
tion of Talleyrand’s veracity in great and small 
matters makes me confident,’’ he observes, (p. 37,) 
‘* that his relation is correct.”” He adds, however, 
‘** He may, as much or more than other diplomats, 
suppress what is true ; I am quite satisfied he never 
actually says what is false, though he may occa- 
sionally imply it.’? Less satisfactory evidence to 
support personal credit we have seldom heard. 
‘* My friend is preéminently veracious,’’ deposes 
the witness, called to character, ‘‘ except that he 
may, perhaps, more than others of his craft, sup- 
press the truth, and imply a falsehood.’”’ Nor does 
our mistrust rest solely on this admission. Lord 
Holland gives especial instances which are not 
without their significance. In describing the re- 
ports and papers (more especially that on Educa- 
tion) to which Talleyrand owed much of his early 
celebrity, Lord Holland informs us, that ‘* they 
may be suspected of being the work of other men”’ 
(p. 36). In like manner, we are told that it was 
just possible that the merit of a don mét not his 
own, “‘ might have made it somewhat tempting to 
Talleyrand to own it” (p. 6). These matters ma 

be passed over, perhaps, as trivial. Lord Holland, 
however, goes further. He informs us that, at 
Erfurt, ‘‘ Talleyrand, from a questionable prefer- 
ence of the interests of peace to the official duties 
of his confidential station, ventured secretly to ap- 
prise the Emperor of Russia that the object of the 
interview was to engage him in a war with Aus- 
tria; and he even went so far as to advise him to 
avoid going to Erfurt; or, if he did go, to resist 
the instances of Napoleon to make war’’ (p. 172). 
lt is hardly possible to conceive more unprincipled 
treachery committed by a minister of state towards 
the sovereign he served, and to whom, whilst in 
his service, he was bound by every tie of honor and 
obligation. Had the diplomatist gone no further 
than to display at once his powers of tact and of 
flattery by his whisper to Alexander, when the two 
emperors were about to enter their carriages, re- 
turning to their respective dominions, ‘* Ah! si 
votre majesté pouvait se tromper de voiture,”’ we 
might have forgiven the characteristic bon mét. 
But calmly and deliberately to betray the master he 
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served, would, even if the case stood alone, deprive 
Talleyrand of all claim on the confidence of man- 
kind. It is far from standing alone. 

In respect to that passage in Talleyrand’s life, 
which is generally referred to as the strongest 
proof of his faithfulness—namely, his ultimate 
adoption of the cause of the Bourbons—Lord Hol- 
land gives us a most curious illustration of the 
influence of accidental circumstances, not only on the 
destinies of men, but of nations. After the nego- 
tiations at Chatillon, we are informed that Talley- 
rand and the Duke Dalberg were both desirous to 
learn what conditions Austria would impose on 
France, if France were to agree to abandon and 
dethrone Napoleon. They employed, for this pur- 

, M. de Vitrolles, whom they little suspected 
of being, at the time, a secret agent of Monsieur 
and the Bourbons. This emissary was furnished 
with a ring, or some secret sign, to ensure him 
credit with Prince Metternich. Vitrolles, exceed- 
ing his instructions, but relying on his secret cre- 
dentials, assured the Allies that: Talleyrand and 
others had formed their plot, and were determined 
to restore the Bourbons; and that they were 
awaiting a declaration in favor of the exiled fami- 
ly. ‘‘On the arrival of the armies, the Allies 
were surprised to find that no such plot existed, 
and Talleyrand no less so that his name had been 
instrumental in restoring the Bourbons. He was, 
however, too quick-sighted not to make a virtue of 
necessity. ‘The restoration was inevitable ; he was 
too adroit not to father the spurious child unexpect- 
edly sworn to him by the prostitute who had con- 
ceived it.” (P. 299.) It is true that by this 
account, M. de Vitrolles is shown to have well 
merited the epithet applied tohim. But what was 
pegs We are inclined to say, “‘ Il yena 

eux.”’ 

We have dwelt upon the degree of credit due to 
the testimony of Talleyrand, not only because Lord 
Holland informs us that he relies almost implicitly 
upon him—as it was ‘‘ from his authority that he 
derived much of the little knowledge he possessed 
of the leading characters in France before and after 
the Revolution,” (p. 34)—but for another and a 
far more important reason. The Prince Talley- 
rand has left, for future publication, the memoirs of 
his own time. This fact is put beyond all doubt 
by Lord Holland, in whose family circle parts of 
these memoirs were read. We can easily imagine 
the ‘‘ engouement”’ with which these revelations 
may hereafter be received, and the degree of credit 
they may derive from the author’s name, his wit, 
and the mystery attending the appearance of a 
work long suppressed. It becomes, therefore, 
important to suggest reasons to prevent his evi- 
dence from passing above its true value. It appears 
somewhat more than possible that one who had 
successfully overreached his contemporaries, should 
feel a secret pleasure in the hope of making a dupe 
of posterity. He has said, indeed, and said with 
his accustomed wit, ‘ De nos jours il n’est pas 
facile de tromper long tems. [Il-y-a quelqu’un qui 
a plus d’esprit que Voltaire, plus d’esprit que Bo- 
Naparte, plus que chacun des ministres passés, 
presents, et A venir. C’est tout le monde.”? But 


this well-turned epigram is so far from creating or 
increasing our faith in its author, that we are 
inclined to believe that at the moment he uttered 
it he was contemplating with self-complacency the 
possibility of deceiving that very public before 
whose omniscience and infallibility he affected to 
bow down. We know from our police reports 
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how skilfully an adroit thief contrives to carry off 
the watches and purses of the incautious, whilst 
putting the owners off their guard by marked 
attention and demonstrations of respect. 

The best defence we have seen offered for the 
political perfidy of Talleyrand is the following 
extract, taken from his Eloge by Mignet, as pro- 
nounced at the Academy :—‘‘ Quand on n’a eu 
qu’une opinion, quand on n’a été |’homme que d’une 
seule cause, le jour o cette cause succombe on se 
tient & l’écart, et on s’enveloppe dans son deul ; 
mais lorsqu’ayant traversé de nombreuses révolu- 
tions on considére Jes gouvernemens comme des 
formes ephéméres d’autorité, lorsqu’on a pris l”hab- 
itude de ne les admettre qu’antant qu’ils savant se 
conserver, on se jette au milieu des événemens, 
pour en tirer le meilleur parti.’”’ (Mignet, Dis- 
cours, vol. i., p. 141.) Considering that the French 
historian has in this passage well described the 
French statesman, we are not surprised to find, 
even in his éloge, the following judgment pro- 
nounced upon Talleyrand :—** Dés sa jeunesse |’am- 
bition lui ayant été offerte comme perspective, et 
laissée comme ressource, il s’habitua 4 subordonner 
la régle morale a l’utilité politique. II se dirigea 
surtout d’aprés les calculs de son esprit.”’ (Vol.i., 

. 158. 
' a may be the opinign formed of Talley- 
rand as a statesman, in one judgment all must 
agree. We doubt whether any one’in our times 
ever excelled him in the peculiar wit of which he 
was the great master. He combined at once the 
point of Martial with the condensed sententiousness 
of Tacitus, and a grace and delicacy peculiar to the 
countrymen of Fontenelle. Lord Holland truly 
says that his bon mdts were, for forty or fifty years, 
more repeated and admired than those of any living 
man. ‘* The reason was obvious. Few men ut- 
tered so many, and yet fewer any equally good. 
By a happy combination of neatness in language 
and ease and suavity of manner, his sarcasms as- 
sumed a garb at once so courtly and so careless, 
that they often diverted as much as they could morti- 
fy their immediate objects.’’? (P.40.) This, though 
true, seems to us scarcely to distinguish with 
precision the peculiarities of Talleyrand’s wit. Its 
force and raciness were even more striking than its 
brilliancy. It was ‘* weighty bullion’’ rather than 
‘** French wire.’? The wit of some who have been 
thought distinguished conversers resembles a flight 
of rockets, which rise and burst, and Jeave little 
behind but the falling stick and the smell of gun- 
powder. A second class exhibit their powers by 
writing in phosphorus—very brilliant, but very 
cold. A third class deal in electricity; draw 
sparks, or perhaps give a shock from a well- 
charged jar, but the whole is artificially prepared, 
and the rustling of the glass @gainst the silk 
betrays the previous arrangement. With Talley- 
rand all was effective and terse, and at the same 
time was thoroughly natural. Above all, his wit 
was argumentative, and when used in conversa- 
tional warfare, it penetrated the most solid block 
like a red-hot shot, embedding itself in the timber, 
producing combustion, or, perhaps, firing the mag- 
azine. ‘Talleyrand’s wit exhibited all its charac- 
teristics, whether directed to political, to literary, 
or to social objects. Of this we have a happy 
example in his commentary on the complaint of 
deafness made by that vainest of all mortals, M. de 
Chateaubriand :—** Je comprends; depuis qu’on 
a cessé de parler de lui, il se croit sourd.’’ An- 
other reply of his is also given us by Lord Holland, 
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and is equally striking. In answer to a silly 
coxcomb, who was boasting of his mother’s beauty 
in order to claim (‘‘ par droit de naissance’’) simi- 
lar personal attractions for himself, Talleyrand 
answered, ‘‘ C’était done M. votre pére, qui n’etait 
pas si bien.”” . We wish that Lord Holland, who 

ssessed more opportunities than any other man 
‘or collecting and stringing these conversational 
pearls, had been more diligent in so agreeable a 
vocation. We may add two anecdotes from mem- 
ory, which we are not quite certain to have seen in 
print. The name of a man of rank in France, 
who, before the Restoration, had taken great pride 
in his relationship to Napoleon, being mentioned 
in society, some one present asked whether he was 
really a kinsman of the emperor? ‘ Autrefois, 
Oui; 4 present, Non!’’ was the significant reply. 
As an example to show how readily the same 
powers were applied to the lighter as well as the 
graver subjects of discussion, we give another 
anecdote, which originated in a London salon. An 
attractive lady of rank having made some ineffectual 
attempts to engage Talleyrand in conversation, as 
a last effort required his opinion of her gown. He 
opened his eyes, surveyed his handsome questioner 
from her bust to her ankles, and then examining 
the robe in question, observed, with entire gravity, 
** Madame, elle commence trop tard, et elle finit 
trop tét.’’ We must not omit one of the very best 
of his sayings, as preserved by Lord Holland in 
this volume. Having given up the intimacy of the 
distinguished daughter of Neckar for that of a 
certain Madame Grand, who neither possessed 
attractiveness of wit or of conversation, Talleyrand 
justified his change by observing, ‘‘ Il faut avour 
aimé Madame de Staél, pour connaitre tout le 
bonheur d’aimer une béte.”” Never were two 
mistresses so transfixed by one shaft. It did not 
come from Love’s quiver. 

It is much to be regretted that so many of Tal- 
leyrand’s happiest replies have been lost. They 
merit being preserved in a more appropriate depos- 
itory than in the dialogue, however lively, of 
‘* Bertrand and Raton,’’ or in the fugitive literature 
of theday. Weare aware of whata delicate nature 
is wit. It bears transport as little as the precious 
Mangusteen, or those wines which lose their flavor 
if taken beyond their native vineyard. It loses 
much from want of its original entourage. It is 
essentially dramatic in its nature, and cannot be 
transmitted with effect through the coarse medium 
of printer’s ink. ‘This was, however, less the case 
with Talleyrand than with most others of the class ; 
and from his political position, and the nature of 
the subjects with which he dealt, our loss is pro- 
portionally great. 

We know not whether it is to Talleyrand that 
we are to attribute Lord Holland’s inclination to 
pronounce more favorably on the character of Egal- 
ité, than his contemporaries have done, whatever 
their shades of opinion. We are not informed on 
what grounds we can assume that “no man has 
been more calumniated than the Duke of Orleans, 
or will be more misrepresented to posterity.” (P. 
21.) Lord Holland admits that * his habits were 
far from respectable.’’ This is surely taking us 
a likeness in miniature. M. Thiers is bolder ; he 
describes Egalité as ** livré aux mauvaises meurs, 
il avait abusé de tous les dons de la nature et de la 
fortune.” A man who would select Laclos as 
setretary to vouch for his morals, and Danton as a 
pledge for his politics, gave evidence that ‘‘ les 
aisons dangcreuses’’ might exist in other matters 


than in gallantry. This, and his association with 
the bloody crew of the Montagnards, might di 

of his public and private character. Lord Holland 
admits, ‘* that there is reason to suspect that the 
persons interested in keeping up the influence of 
the Duke of Orleans were agents in the revolutions 
of the 10th August and 2d September, 1792; and 
that the only party which showed the least disposi- 
tion to connect itself with him, were a portion of 
those to whose language and manceuvres the horrors 
of that last day are mainly attributed.” (P. 29.) 
This, surely, is conclusive. We cannot for one 
moment accept, in palliation of his vote condemnin 
Louis XVI. to death, the suggestion that ‘* he coul 
not have saved the king by voting against his death, 
but that he, more than any one else in the Assembly, 
would have accelerated his own death by so doing.”’ 
(P. 32.) This plea involves a principle which 
would justify weakness and crime in almost all 
cases. We need only look to the procés verbal of 
the Assembly, to see that his vote, whatever might 
have been its unworthy motive, created a sensation 
of horror, even in the Assembly itself. He voted 
twice. First against the appeal to the people, 
which was proposed with a view of giving to the 
unfortunate king one additional chance of escape. 
The second vote was for his death—the most wanton 
and savage act even of revolutionary times. In both 
cases his vote was motivé, and characteristic of all 
his base selfishness. The record informs us, that, 
in voting against the appeal, he said, ‘* Je ne m’oc- 
cupe que de mon devoir. Je dis, Non.”’ He spoke 
more fully still in favor of death :—** Uniquement 
occupé de mon devoir, convaincu que tous ceux qui 
ont attenté ou attenteront par la suite & la souver- 
ainté du peuple, méritent la mort—je vote pour la 
mort.’’ Is it wonderful that this should have been 
followed by a ‘* sourd murmure?’’ (Hist. Parl., 
vol. xxiii., p. 144.) The justification of his treason, 
suggested by Lord Holland, is likewise sanctioned 
by the observations of M. Thiers on the trial and 
execution of the Duke of Orleans. ‘‘ Obligé de se 
rendre supportable aux Jacobins ou de périr, Je due 
prononga la mort de son parent, et retourna a sa 
place au milieu de l’agitation causée par son vote. 
* * * Le plus profond et le plus volontaire abaisse- 
ment ne pouvait ni calmer les défiances ni conjurer 
Véchaffaud.”” (Thiers, vol. ii., p. 357.) 

Lord Holland does not profess much acquaintance 
with the northern or the German courts. He does 
full credit, however, to the character of the great 
Count Bernstorff, and forcibly describes that steady 
moderation which enabled him to continue strong 
in consistency, and which protected him from the 
necessity of adopting, like so many other contempo- 
raneous statesmen, that ‘ pliancy of principle, for 
which history will withhold from their excesses in 
prosperity, the honorable excuse of fanaticism, and 
from their sufferings in adversity, the grace and 
| dignity of martyrdom.” (P.56.) Under his wise 
administration Denmark prospered, and Lord Hol- 
land is fully justified in stating, that ‘‘ the commerce 
and agriculture of the country advanced, the people 
were relieved from feudal burthens which oppressed 





them; tranquillity was preserved, justice purely 
_ administered, and the foreign policy conducted in 
| manner creditable and even glorious.”’ (P. 53.) 
This is the more remarkable when it is considered 
that at this time the king was in a state of childish- 
ness approaching to insanity. Papers requiring 
| the sign manual were laid before him rather as a 
| medical prescription, to occupy his mind, than as 
| a function of royalty. Meantime, so jealous was 
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he of his own rights, that finding a paper had been 
signed by the crown prince in anticipation, and 
before it had been submitted for his own signature, 
on the next occasion when called on for the sign 
manual, ‘‘ to the surprise and consternation of the 
courtiers, he signed as Christion ¢ Co. ; observing 
that though once the sole proprietor of the firm, as 
he now discovered that he was reduced to be a 
partner only, he wished to save his associates the 
trouble of adding their names.’’ (P.51.) At Paris, 
where it was the fashion to undervalue the intelli- 
genee of the Scandinavian race, it had been once 
reported, with witty malice, that a Danish traveller, 
on being asked what was the cordon bleu of Den- 
mark, answered, ‘* Monsieur, le Saint Esprit du 
roi mon maitre, est un Elephant,” alluding to the 
first order of Danish knighthood. An anecdote 
given us by Lord Holland serves to prove that even 
in the case of their sovereign, Frederick VI., as 
well as in that of Christian, the spirit of wit might 
still occasionally inspire.the heavy animals of the 
Baltic. ‘The partition of the States of Europe was 
regulated at the Congress of Vienna by the number 
of ** souls”’ or inhabitants within the ceded States. 
The King of Denmark, as we know, was no gainer 
by these changes. On taking his leave at Vienna, 
the emperor assured him kindly of the universal 
regard and respect which he had acquired. ‘ Pen- 
dant vétre séjour ici vétre Majesté a gagné tous les 
ceurs.”” ‘* Mais pas une seule ame,” was the 
ready but reproachful rejoinder. We should have 
wished to have heard more of the Danes. We 
have ever felt a respect for these ‘* English of the 
North,”’ as they are called; a title which we feel 
more than ever willing to concede tu them at a time 
when there can be no question concerning their 
patriotism and courage, whatever difference of 
opinion may exist between diplomatists and the 
German people concerning the merits of the cause 
in which these noble virtues have been exhibited. 

The warm partiality which Lord Holland felt at 
all times for Spain and the Spaniards, is fully 
shown by the attention he has paid to the Court of 
Madrid, its princes, and its statesmen. This par- 
tiality was natural in the biographer and critic of 
the great dramatist of Castile; in one who had 
himself not only gathered, but transplanted to our 
English soil some of the sweetest flowers of the 
Vega. So disposed was he to praise all that was 
Spanish, that we recollect well hearing him address 
to a French military diplomatist an energetic pane- 
gyric on the prowess of the Spanish armies. When 
defeated in his argument, as his friends had been 
in their battles, Lord Holland closed by saying, 
** At least you must confess that no troops in 
Europe can make such marches as the Spaniards.”’ 
“ True,”’ replied the Frenchman, ‘* provided they 
are marching in retreat.’’ This reply was conclu- 
sive, and the conversation dropped. 

Undisguised as was Lord Holland’s partiality, 
he could not, however, create patriots, 1 san or 
a out of the materials before him in the 

panish Royal Collection. We may be assured, 
indeed, by our guide, that we are under the gilded 
roofs of Madrid or Aranjuez. But the manners and 
morals to which we are introduced seem below 
those of the most wretched Venta, and the food to 
which we are condemned is an olla, in which rancid 
oil and garlic predominate. The judgment on the 
female character passed by Charles III., in reply 
to the confiding simplicity of his son, is better given 
in the original language than in our own—‘ Carlos, 
Carlos, que tonto que eres. Todas, si todas, son 
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utas.”” (P. 73.) This seems well-founded on 

panish royal experience, for we find little in the 
social state and individual characters painted by 
Lord Holland, at variance with this sweeping de- 
nunciation. Nor was this corruption confined to 
the private life of the great. Its influence extended 
to affairs of state ; and ministers seem. to have been 
chosen on the same grounds on which we are in- 
formed by Juvenal that bequests were made in 
Imperial Rome. Hence the most stupendous 
ignorance is exhibited even by ministers of some 
natural shrewdness of capacity. Lord Holland 
assures us, on conclusive authority, (P. 135,) that 
in documents coming from the office of the Prince 
of the Peace, then foreign minister, the Hanseatic 
towns, Villas Hanseaticas, were often designated 
Islas Asiaticas. He adds, that he was assured that 
the same Gudoy was fur some time at the head of 
the foreign affairs before he discovered Prussia and 
Russia to be different countries, being led into this 
mistake by an economical arrangement, which in- 
duced the two courts to club for an ambassador. 
Yet, with these disqualifications, Godoy continued 
the ruler of Spain for years. Though ignorant of 
many things, he was so far conscious of his own 
deficiencies as at times to select his instruments of 
government with discretion. To him Jovellanos 
and Saavedra, both considerable men, owed their 
first elevation. Lord Holland, on the whole, 
seems to have considered Godoy friendly to Eng- 
land, having entered into office on anti-Gallican 
principles. But constancy and good faith were not 
the attributes of his time or class. When promoted 
to the rank of prince, a right was conferred on him 
by patent to bear befure him, on all solemnities, a 
golden image of Janus ; and this *‘ santo Iddio a 
due faccie”’ was not an inapt emblem of his policy 
and that of too many others of greater pretension. 
The ignorance of Godoy was at least equalled by 
the coarseness of his royal master, Charles IV., 
who is justly described as ‘* brutal, silly, and cred- 
ulous,’’ (P. 142.) On discovering the treachery of 
his son Ferdinand, which amounted nearly to trea- 
son, his dignified reply to the prince of the Asturias, 
protestations of innucence was? ‘* Ti mientes, Fer- 
nando, ti mientes; y ti me lo pagards, si, Fer- 
nando, ta me lo pagar4s !’’ 

The dismissal or retirement of Spanish ministers 
of state appears at times accompanied with forms 
unknown in our colder regions. The disgraced 
minister is said to be ‘* jubilado,”’ or ‘* regaled,” 
as Lord Holland translates it. We know not 
whether Mr. Fox would have applied the term 
‘* jubilado”’ to his dismissal in 1783, or Lord Sid- 
mouth to his overthrow in 1804. Nor do we be- 
lieve that the latter, however orthodox, would have 
felt his resignation more palatable if, like Jovella- 
nos, he had been placed in strict ecclesiastical 
custody, and been condemned to study his catechism: 
daily. (P. 106.) ' 

It is interesting, and in some respects instructive, 
to find how often in these pages proofs recur of the 
barbarous policy of our Roman Catholic penal code. 
‘* Every one conversant with the modern military 
history of Spain,’’ observes Lord Holland, * or 
with good society in that country, cannot but be 
struck with the large proportion of their eminent 
officers who were either born or descended from: 
those who were born in Ireland.’’ (P. 79.) 
‘*O’Reilly, who rejected all the offers of Marshal 
Laudon, made to him when prisoner of war, to in- 
duce him to engage in the imperial service, (p. 
79,) had been a young Irish adventurer.” O’Fare- 
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rel is classed by Lord Holland as one of the leaders 
of the enlightened party which proposed to itself, 
by providing against political abuses, to raise Spain 
in the rank of European States. 

Blake, though admitting his ‘‘ mala estrella,’’ 
is considered by Lord Holland an accomplished 
soldier, and as exercising great influence over his 
troops. (P.155.) His military work was praised 
by General Foy—no mean -authority. Blake's 
wife took refuge at Plymouth after the capture of 
Corujia. ‘She considered herself neglected by 
* qur government, which confirmed all the jealousy 
against England which her husband derived from 
his Irish origin.” Of O’Donnel (Abishal) Lord 
Holland speaks less favorably : ‘‘ He retained more 
of the nation from which he sprang, thao of that in 
which he was born and educated to arms. He 
showed greater talent, and had more success, than 
all the other Spanish generals; but he was un- 
steady, intemperate, and unreasonable, and regard- 
Jess of truth and character.’ (P. 159.) 

It would, however, be most unjust if, from what 
we have written and extracted, we were understood 
to suggest or to countenance the supposition that 
Spain, at the period described by Lord Holland, 
did not produce, or that it does not now contain, 
men of those noble and manly endowments, and of 
that chivalrops sense of honor and patriotism, which 

rm the genuine Castilian. We hope and believe 

t such men do exist at present. That there 
were many such in the times described by Lord 
Holland is proved by the pages before us. Of 
these Melchor de Jovellanos was a bright exampie ; 
and we feel great pleasure in extracting Lord Hol- 
land’s description of his character, which is not 
only interesting in itself, but affords a good speci- 
men of Lord Frolland’s style —‘* Jovellanos dis- 
tnguished himself at an early period of life by his 
literary productions in verse and prose, his taste 
in the arts, and his extensive knowledge in all 
branches of political economy. Great as were his 
intellectual endowments, his moral qualities were 
in unison with them. The purity of his taste was 
of a piece with that of his mind ; and the correct- 
ness of his language a picture of his well regulated 
life. In the persuasive smoothness of his elo- 
quence, and the mild dignity of his demeanor, one 
seemed to read the serenity of his temper and the 
elevation of his character.” (Pp. 90,91.) Yet 
this man was condemned to the dungeons of 
Majorca! 

Another distinguished man was, like Jovellanos, 
a native of the Asturias. Augustin Arguelles was 
an early visitor to England; he had acquired a 
knowledge of our language and literature, very un- 
common among the natives of the Peninsula; yet 
he was jealous of our country, of its foreign policy, 
and even of our great captain, to whom Spain owed 
its deliverance. His unblemished integrity and 
rare disinterestedness were exhibited to the very 
close of his life, when, as we believe, he declined 
receiving the large income allotted to the high 
office which he filled near the present Queen of 
Spain during her minority. He had to sustain se- 
vere trials both of prosperity and of misfortune ; 
and perhaps it was to the former he yielded, and 
fell a victim. He was tempted by the intoxication 
of popular applause, and he did not always use for 
the best purposes the almost unlimited ascendancy 
granted to him in the Cortes. The proceedings of 
that body were often unwise, and sometimes unjust. 
But after Arguelles had undergone the cruelties 
inflicted by Ferdinand; after a confinement of 





eighteen months in an unwholesome prison at 
Madrid; after his subsequent imprisonment in an 
African fortress—he sought and found an asylum 
in a country where his ‘* consistency of principle, 
firmness of spirit, and austerity of virtue iu public 
and in private,’’ were justly appreciated. In this 
country we have reason to know that the great 
commander towards whom, in the palmy days of 
political triumph, Arguelles had expressed jealousy 
and mistrust, had opportunities, of which he availed 
himself, of marking his discriminating kindness to 
the political exile, and in contributing to his hap- 
piness and contentment. 

This notice of some of the great and noble 
Spaniards would be indeed incomplete if all men- 
tion were omitted of one as well known and de- 
servedly valued in our home circles as he had been 
in our battle fields. The nobler characteristics of 
the Spanish race were never more appropriately 
represented than by Alava. The friend and asso- 
ciate of Wellington, he was worthy of that high 
distinction. He appreciated it, as much as he did 
his name of Spaniard. He spoke of his great 
commander with a devoted tenderness which seemed 
only next to the love he bore his country, and his 
young queen. Lord Holland was well qualified to 
appreciate his character, which, as he describes it, 
and as we recollect it, in many points resembled 
his own. ‘ Alava,”’ he tells us, (p. 159,) ‘‘ was 
impetuous in temper, and heedless in conversation ; 
but yet so honest, so natural, so cheerful, and so 
affectionate, that the most reserved man could 
wey have given less offence than he who com- 
manded the respect of so many by his intrepid 
openness and sincerity.”” We may add two anec- 
dotes of Alava, which are highly characteristic, 
and which will, to most of our readers, be new. 
Sitting at table near a member of Lord Grey’s 
government, and heartily expressing his approval 
of a branch of policy then under discussion, he sud- 
denly turned round and exclaimed, with all the ve- 
hemence of the South, ‘* But you must not think I 
can ever prefer this government to the Duke of 
Wellington—it is he whom I love!’’ Ata later 
period, when about to take leave of England, he 
visited a private family, where he had been received 
in the most familiar intimacy. For one of the 
young ladies of that family the o!d soldier and min- 
ister had always manifested an affectionate and 
—_ regard. He took Jeave with emotion. 

eturning from the door to repeat his farewell, he, 
for the last time, addressed his favorite :—‘t You 
are good, you are young ; your prayers will be 
heard; let me entreat you, fur my sake, when you 
kneel to God, never forget a prayer for my queen.” 
But we must close this subject, and pass to the last 
which calls for our attention. 

In the earlier part of this article, we noticed two 
particularities which, though they add to the force 
and graphic interest of Lord Holland’s Reminis- 
cences, have a tendency to impair that calmness 
and impartiality which are indispensable requisites 
in a historian. We pointed out his irrepressible, 
but somewhat indiscriminating, sympathy for mis- 
fortune ; and his readiness to receive with undue 
favor al] evidence tendered on behalf of the cause, 
or the persons, who interested his feelings. Both 
these influences seem to have been brought into 

lay in dealing with the character of Napoleon. 

e do not believe that Lord Holland would him- 
self have denied that this portion of his work was 
so far written with a bias, that his inclination was 
to convey a favorable impression of one whom he 
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deemed the greatest man in Europe. We do not 
mean to su that this is done at any unworthy 
sacrifice. rd Holland never seeks to palliate 
the cruelty of Napoleon in the murder of the Duke 
d’Engtiein. On the contrary, he affirms ‘‘ that no 
discovery that he can conjecture can efface the stain 
that guilt left on the French government.”’ (P. 
225.) Nor does he condescend to give the weight 
of his authority to that most absurd of all delusions, 
which holds up to mankind the military ruler of 
France as the friend of civil liberty or of popular 
rights. Though called by Pitt the ‘‘ child and 
champion of Jacobinism,’’ Napoleon never exhib- 
ited any filial duty towards his parent; against 
whom, on the contrary, he was ready at all times 
to enter the lists and to do battle. It is true that 
in the early stages of his life he spoke revolution- 
ary language, and assumed the republican garh. 
In so doing he bent to necessity, spoke the vulgar 
tongue, and wore the habit of the day. Nor could 
he otherwise have risen to power—great as was his 
ambition, and commanding as was his genius. His 
earliest tendencies were, in truth, towards author- 
ity and despotism. Even at the age of eighteen, 
his dreams led him to calculate whether, with an 
army of 2000 men, he could not have made himself 
the “‘ principe’”’ or ruler of Italy. (P: 210.) If 
in his youth he had embraced any democratic con- 
victions, his own testimony establishes that they 
were soon cast aside. e doubt whether they 
were ever strongly rooted. Lord Holland informs us 
that, “‘ by Napoleon’s own account of himself, it 
was in Revpt he weaned his mind from the re- 
ublican illusions in which his early youth had 
n nursed. Those who knew him well assured 
me that the scenes of the Revolution had estranged 
and even disgusted him with democracy; he 
checked every tendency to revive in France, or 
produce elsewhere, any excesses of that nature, 
from a conviction that the evil created by them was 
positive and certain—the ultimate good to be de- 
rived from them, uncertain and problematical.’ 
(P. 257.) During ‘‘ the hundred days,”” whatever 
approach he made towards popular principles, he 
made under compulsion—and it ig unquestionable 
that he hated, and perhaps despised, the doctrinaires 
and philosophers with whom he was at that time 
reduced to make terms, regarding them as much 
his personal enemies, as the Allied Sovereigns 
themselves. Count Molé assured Lord Holland, 
on the authority of Napoleon himself, that Napo- 
leon felt great apprehensions lest the Republicans 
should prevail ; and he acknowledged that had he 
but foreseen how much of compliance with the 
democratic party would have been required, he 
never would have left Elba. (P. 303.) We have 
dwelt upon this, because the absurdity of connect- 
ing the name of Napoleon Bonaparte with the 
cause of liberty—though recognized as such by 
rational men—is not admitted by the fanatical and 
the ignorant, at home or abroad. It appears to us 
the most irrational of all attempts at imposture in 
hero-worship. If there be a class who are desirous 
of raising temples to such a divinity, let them do 
so on the ground of his military genius and 
achievements. 

Lord Holland admits that the evidence on which 
he writes was, in the strongest sense of the word, 
ex parte. We do not mean that it was therefore 
inadmissible. Our objections go more to the credit 
than to the competency of his witnesses. Lord 
Holland describes this portion of his work to be no 
more than ‘‘a transcript of some hasty and ram- 





bling notes taken on receiving the news of Napo- 
leon’s death in 1821.” (P. 187.) The generous 
attention and kindness which both Lord and Lady 
Holland had shown to the captive of St. Helena, 
in supplying his many wants and lessening the 
inevitable trials of his seclusion, were well known. 
and justly appreciated throughout Europe. This 
kindness on their part, as we learn, ‘* introduced’ 
them to the society of those who openly professed, 
or sincerely felt, most veneration for Peepaboe . 
and we are informed, that it was from the conver- 
sation of these parties that Lord Holland’s notes 
were taken. e confess we cannot but feel some’ 
mistrust of this information ; not so much from a’ 
suspicion that it was the intention of Lord Hol- 
land’s. informants to mislead, as from the inevitable 
and justifiable consequences of ‘their respect, grati- 
tude, and affection for one, who, having been their. 
monarch and their hero, was finally raised to the 
higher dignity of being made their martyr. 

e do not therefure feel surprise, if, forewarned” 
against such influences, we are driven to refuse our 
assent to some few of the judgments of Lord Hol- 
land. We are, perhaps, cold and phlegmatic, and 
too fearful lest vy Aes enthusiasm should carry 
us astray. Lord Holland condemns, as cruel and 
ungenerous, the confinement of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. In this we cannot concur. As to the 
want of those courtesies and attentions which might 
have alleviated his imprisonment without endanger- 
ing his safe custody—the petty torments and morti- 
fications, the limitations imposed on his supply of * 
books and necessaries, the refusal of a barren title 
tu one who had ruled and conquered half the terri- 
tories of Europe, and with whom we had not only 
fought but negotiated—all this was inexcusable. 
There was exhibited, throughout, a wretched and 
pitiful meanness, as well as a want of common 
feeling, disgraceful to all concerned. But that 
Napoleon should have been subjected to such 
restraints as were indispensable to his safe custody, 
was due to the best interests of mankind—more 
especially after his escape from Elba had proved 
how undeserving he was of further confidence. 
Lord Holland, indeed, justifies this breach of treaty 
obligations, by an assertion made, on the authorit 
of an anonymous witness, that the removal o 
Napoleon to St. Helena had already been “ started 
and discussed”’ at the Congress of Vienna. It is’ 
not suggested that any resolution to this effect had 
ever been adopted. A supposed negotiation be- 
tween our government and the East India govern- 
ment, to place St. Helena under the control of the 
crown, is relied upon in evidence of the participa- 
tion of England in this design. No such negotia- 
tion is proved. Nor wasit in any respect requisite, 
even for the imputed purpose. St. Helena con- 
tinued under the authority of the company during 
the whole of Napoleon’s captivity, and for ten or 
twelve years after his death. Jt was only on the 
last renewal of the East India Company’s charter 
that the island was transferred to the crown. It is 
true than an act of Parliament was then judged ‘to 
be necessary to give legality to his detention and 
to authorize his treatment as a prisoner of war. 
With this view the 56 Geo. III. c. 22 was passed. 
In the statute passed concurrently for regulating the 
intercourse with St. Helena, (c. 24,) there was 2 
clause specially saving the commercial rights of the 
East India Company ; but no assent of that corpora- 
tion seems to have been given or required. rd 
Brougham, then a member of the House of Com- 
mons, stated his belief that on the occasion of 
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“ securing the safe custody of the person of Napo- 
Ieon opinions would be almost unanimous ;’’ and 
he added, in a subsequent explanation, ‘‘ that no 
term could be put to his imprisonment, except 
under circumstances which it was impossible to 
anticipate.”” (Parl. Debates, vol. xxx., pp. 210, 
211.) ‘Thus the whole hypothesis resorted to for 
the purpose of excusing a violation of engagement 
faNs to the ground ; and the naked fact remains 
that the prisoner of Elba had disregarded his sacred 
obligations—and that, unless effectual measures 
were resorted to, rendering a second breach of 
faith impossible, a second escape or an attempt to 
éscape—with all its calamities to Europe—was far 
from improbable. 

A most curious method of raising the supplies 
was resorted to by Napoleon to meet the expenses 
of outfit for the great Italian campaign. It has 
been justly considered a mere vulgar error, to 
ascribe to chance events of which we are unable to 
state a sufficient cause. But in this instance we 
find that chance, in the strictest sense of the word, 
was the cause of events the most important. It 
appears that the Directory was unwilling, or unable, 
to supply their general with the sum he required 
for himself and his personal staff. After drawing 
on the funds and on the generosity of his friends, 
he resorted to Junot, then a young officer, and a 
frequenter of the tables of play. Napoleon confided 
to him all the money he had collected, to which 
Junot added the price of his own silver-hilted 
sword. He was directed by his commander to risk 
the whole—to lose or so to increase it as to enable 
the Italian expedition to be undertaken. He was 
promised as a reward the appointment of aide-de- 
camp. Junot won an amount far beyond his ex- 
pectation ; but on reporting his success he was 
ordered by his employer to return and try his for- 
tune once more—to double or to lose the entire 
sum. Fortune was again favorable. A sum of 
three hundred thousand francs was won: the jour- 
ney was accomplished, the command assumed, and 
the splendid victories of the campaign of Italy en- 
‘sued. Thus, perhaps, the crown of the Cesars 
may be said to have depended on the cast of a die, 
and the independence of the Pope to have been the 
result of drawing ‘* grande ou petite figure.”” (P. 
217.) Never has there been another game played 
for so mighty a stake. 

It is almost as curious a fact to learn, on the 
authority of Murveldt, the minister who negotiated 
the peace of Campo Formio, that, even after Napo- 
leon had signed that treaty, contrary to his in- 
structions, thus giving a signal proof of his self- 
reliance, he should have been offered by Austria a 
eafe retreat and a small principality in Germany. 
(P. 242.) How little it could then have been 
anticipated, that the soldier, to whom so paltry a 
bribe was tendered, should within a few short years 
be the victor at Austerlitz, should plant his eagles 
on the walls of Vienna, and become the son-in-law 
of the emperor! 

It is difficult to decide how far it could have been 
possible by any course of British policy to have 
maintained the peaceof Amiens, M, Gallois, who, 
from his ability and his honorable independence, 
was worthy of being consulted by his sovereign, 
gre his opinion frankly: ‘‘ England might have 

one more to preserve peace, but France has not 
done all she could to obtain it.” (P.233.) Napo- 
leon must have felt the insecurity of his position 
arising from the jealousy and hatred of the conti- 
nental sovereigns. They could hardly sleep in 
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whilst the Corsican sat in the king’s gate, 
still Jess when he was the superior of kings them- 
selves. He therefore felt that the war must come, 
and that it was better to meet it before peace had 
unnerved his army, and destroyed his means of at- 
tack and defence: ‘‘ Ill faut d’ailleurs,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘* l'‘armée—les généraux ;’’ and he feared 
he might lose both by a protracted peace. With- 
out stopping to examine to what extent this 
hostile spirit existed on the continent of Eu- 
rope, it may be doubted whether the feelings 
and wishes of the government, the legislature, and 
the people of England warranted the belief which 
Napoleon expressed to his philosophic counsellor, 
Gallois: ‘* L’ Angleterre veut absolument Ja guerre. 
Elle |’aura.””’ He was probably much more truth- 
ful when he added, ‘quant 4 moi j’en suis 
ravi.”” (P.234.) One of the weaknesses of Napo- 
leon was his sensibility to the abuse contained in 
the English journals. What Lord Holland terms 
** the scurrility of the newspapers,” (p. 232,) ** at 
that period created a constant irritation in the mind 
of Napoleon, and contributed to accelerate and em- 
bitter the rupture between the two countries.’’ 
(P. 263.) see tag and his twelve clerks, em- 
ployed to abridge and translate from our daily 
papers all the paragraphs pointed against the em- 
peror and his family, must have furnished him with 
an abundance of means to perform his function of a 
self-tormentor. How great a mistake was it to 
consider that the public journals of the day neces- 
sarily spoke the sense of the people, or implied tha 
assent and approval of Parliament or of the minis- 
try! But the whole course of these events proves 
how great a responsibility rests upon journalists. 
In discussions on foreign policy, these writers are 
freed from direct or legal responsibility, yet from 
their own desks they possess, and sometimes 
exercise, the power of kindling angry passion 
which can only be extinguished in blood. Napo- 
leon either did not know, or would not admit, that 
the feelings as well as the interests of England 
were eminently pacific. We believe them to be 
still more so at present. 

In an article like the present it would be out of 
place to enter at any length upon the political 
career of Bonaparte ; nor does Lord Holland do so, 
probably, for the same reason. Some of his state- 
ments are, however, so important, that it is impos- 
sible to pass them over. Talleyrand’s judgment 
on the errors which his master had committed 
belongs to history : ‘‘ He committed three capital 
faults,’ the diplomatist observed, ‘‘ and to them 
his fall, scarce less extraordinary than his elevation, 
is to be ascribed—Spain, Russia, and the Pope.’’ 
(P. 317.) To these Lord Holland justly adds, 
** the neglect of making peace after the victories 
of Liitzen and Bautzen in 1813.”” This last error 
was admitted by Napoleon in conversation with 
Mr. Fazakerly : ‘* Je me croyais assez furt pour ne 
pas faire la paix, et je me suis trompé ; sans cela 
c’était assurement fe moment de faire Ja paix.’ 
(P. 319.) Weare inclined to think that he also 
committed a similar error at a later time. Even at 
Chatillon, in 1814, though he must then have sub- 
mitted to conditions far less favorable than in the 
previous years, he might have preserved, by peace, 
an imperial crown, and possibly have transmitted 
to his offspring a noble inheritance. Mignet con- 
siders that the sacrifice required at that time 
was too great to have been acquiesced in by Napo- 
leon or by France. Lord Holland, who had seen 
the official papers of Caulincourt, expresses his 
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confidence in the integrity and pacific intentions of 
that negotiator ; he admits, however, that he traced 
in the conduct of Napoleon “an intention of not 
only violating faith with the Allies, but, in case of 
need, of disavowing and sacrificing the honor of 
the minister who was serving his country with 
zeal, talent, and fidelity.” (P. 296.) This is a 
strong condemnation from Lord Holland, and it 
seems deserved ; Napoleon evidently felt it difficult 
to justify, or even to account for, his conduct. We 
have reason to believe from other sources of in- 
formation, that when asked by Captain Usher why 
he had not made peace at Chatillon, after some in- 
conclusive assertions of the faithlessness of his 
enemies, he ended by saying, ‘ et d’ailleurs j’avais 
de l-humeur !” 

The judgments on the French character pro- 
nounced by Napoleon give us some insight into 
his mode of government: ‘Le Frangais aime 
l’égalité, mais il ne se soucie pas beaucoup de la 
liberté,”’ was an observation made at Elba to the 
present Lord Fortescue. Therefore it was that he 
gave to France the benefit, and to the world the 
example, of the Code Napoléon, and yet never 
ventured, till he was under duress, to make any 
real approach towards free institutions. He con- 
demns the Directory, ‘* parcequ’ils ne savent rien 
faire jouer limagination de Ja nation.” (P. 243.) 
He himself therefore endeavored, in all things and 
at all cost, to dazzle and to astonish. His attention 
to the corps of savans who accompanied him to 
Egypt was intended to react on public opinion, 
through the press and literature. The French 
soldiery do not seem to have participated in the 
respect of their commander for this learned corps. 
On the contrary, the philosophers, prosecuting their 
march mounted on asses, are said to have been the 
object of rather irreverent jests: ‘ Voila béte 
d’ane!’’ the soldiers exclaimed when they saw a 
savant, and * Voila un savant!’’ when they over- 
took a dunkey. The same desire to act on the 
imagination dictated those ‘‘ songs of triumph,’’ 
the bulletins of the grand army. A similar experi- 
ment was made, in his letter to the Prince Regent, 
when he tried the effects of his scraps from Plu- 
tarch, and appeared in the character of Themisto- 
cles. In this case he had mistaken his man: ‘* On 
the impassive ice the lightnings played.’’ All that 
seems to have been noticed by George IV. in this 
memorable letter was, that he had begun it accord- 
ing to etiquette. *‘* Altesse Royale,’’—an observa- 
tion somewhat trivial, but not the less character- 
istic. Lord Holland denies that Napoleon ever 
actually embraced the faith of Islamism, or affected 
todo so. But he conformed to many Mahometan 
ceremonies ; and in some of his public documents 
and interviews he adopted a fourm of speech savor- 
ing of the Koran and of the East. This again 
was ‘ pour faire jouer l’imagination.”’ 

With the same object of producing a startling 
effect, and to obtain power or reputation under 
false pretences, Napoleon condescended to resort to 
the vulgar process of what in our university life is 
called ‘* cramming,’’—a process not unknown, we 
believe, either to kings or statesmen. Visiting 
Caen with Maria Louise, and a train of crowned 
heads and princes, the prefect, an old friend, hav- 
ing supplied him with statistical tables of the 
provinces, he observed, ** C’est bon ; vous et moi 
ferons bien de |’esprit 14 dessus, demain au con- 
seil.’” Accordingly he astonished the landed pro- 
prietors by his minute knowledge of the prices of 
good and bad cider, and other produce. (P. 315.) 
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There was, however, no necessity for any affecta- 
tion or artifice on the part of Napoleon, as re- 
garded accuracy and knowledge of detail, in many 
or perhaps in most cases. He exhibited to some 
of our officers at Elba a practical acquaintance 
with nautical affairs which amazed them. His 
inquiries were unceasing, and, from the nature of 
them, must have led in some instances to unflatter- 
ing replies. When on board the Undaunted he 
saw the crew breakfasting on the best cocoa, an 
article which at that time would have been a 
luxury to the most delicate Parisian beauty :— 
** How long have your seamen had this allow- 
ance!’ he asked of Capt. Usher. “ From the 
commencement of your Imperial Majesty’s conti- 
nental system,’’ was the answer. Napoleon was 
silenced. We have had ourselves further evidence 
of the minute accuracy of his knowledge. A ve 
gallant Irish officer commanded a small vessel oF 
war off Elba. Invited to the Emperor's table, his 
host asked his birth-place. On finding that he 
came from the banks of the Shannon, ‘* Grande et 
belle fleuve que votre Shannon !’’ observed the 
Emperor. ‘* But,’’ he added, * it is ill-defended. 
Your seaward roadstead is at a place called Tar 
bert. Your batteries are commanded. I could 
have landed my troops out of reach of shot. I 
could have taken your batteries en revers, and have 
thrown your guns (culbuté) into the sea. What 
then would have become of your vessels lying at 
anchor and Jaden with grain for the army in the 
Peninsulat’”? We give this anecdote on the av- 
thority of the gallant officer to whom the remark 
was addressed, and who by his own local knowk 
edge had perfect means of vouching the accuracy 
of the observation. 

Talleyrand observes of his master, (p. 317,) 
“Tl était mal éléve,’? and had but very little 
regard for truth. Yet he assures us that ‘ C'est 
incalculable ce qu’il produisait; plus qu’aucun 
homme, plus qu’aucun quatre hommes, que j'ai 
jamais connu. Son génie était inconcevable. Rien 
négalait son esprit, sa capacité de travail, sa facil- 
ité de produire. II avait de la sagacité aussi. Ce 
n’était que rarement que son mauvais judgment 
l’emportait, et c’était tonjours lorsqu’il ne s’était 
pas donné Je tems de consulter celui d’autres per- 
sonnes.”” (P. 289.) * * * ‘Il avait le sen- 
timent du grand, mais pas du beau.”’ (P. 200.) 
And accordingly, except in one touching instance, 
in which, however, his sterner nature ultimately 
resumed its empire, we see nothing that bespeaks 
any strength or refinement of feeling. The excep- 
tional case to which we allude was his interview 
with Josephine before the divorce. When he 
represented to her that his family, his ministers, 
‘* enfin tout le monde,”’ were in favor of a divorce 
and concluded by asking, ‘‘ Qu’en dis tu done? 
cela sera-t-il?’’ the reply of the wife was as 
eloquent and pathetic as love and sorrow could 
make it: ‘* Que veux’ tu, que j’endise? Si tes 
fréres, tes ministres, tout le monde, sont contre 
moi, et il n’y a que toi seul pour me défendre.” 
*e¢ ¢@ “Pa n’as que moi pour te défendre,”’ 
he exclaimed with emotion: ‘* Eh bien! tu l’em- 
porteras.’’* It is a blot which can never be effaced 
that he broke this engagement, and brought him- 
self to cast aside the only tie of real affection 
which appears to have bound him to humanity. It 
was in harmony with his character to have rejected 
the supplications of the attractive and excellent 
Queen of Prussia, and to have told her roughly, 
when she entreated an asylum for her children, 
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that Magdeburg was worth one hundred queens.” 
But to have thrown off the woman who had been 
his faithful and devoted companion in his early 
struggles, and during all the vicissitudes of his 
varying fortunes, showed a hardness of nature 
which we cannot pardon. He seems, indeed, to 
have been conscious of this. To M. Gallois he 
said, ‘‘Je n’aime pas npn | les femmes, ni le 
jeu; enfin rien; je suis tout a fait un étre poli- 
tique.”” With our habits and feelings, and with 
examples befure us drawn from our own time, we 
cannot persuade ourselves that, in order to consti- 
tute the character of ‘‘ a happy statesman,”’ any 
more than that of a“ happy warrior,” it is neces- 
sary that the affections and sympathies should be 
blunted or extinguished. levation of mind is 
inconsistent with any such unnatural sacrifices, 
and without elevation of mind true political great- 
ness cannot exist. 

Lord Holland gives us some insight into the 
intellectual pursuits of Napoleon. He was fond 
of French tragedy, which he loved to read aloud. 
We cannot agree that, because he admired Zaire, 
he must therefore have admired the other works 
of Voltaire. On the contrary, we think that the 
use to which he had turned the pen of Geoffroy, in 
furnishing replies to the Encyclopedists, and par- 
ticularly to him whom we cannot join Lord Hol- 
land in calling, ‘‘ the great and calumniated philoso- 

her of Ferney,’’ was founded upon a real dislike. 

here was an antagonism between the genius of 
the two men; and the “‘ esprit moqueur’’ of Vol- 
taire must have been essentially antagonistic to 
one who, like Napoleon, was familiar with the 
atern realities of life. He condemned Rousseau 
unreservedly. ‘* A conversation” reported by Lord 
Holland to have taken place between Napoleon and 
Stanislas Girardin is full of interest. ‘* C’était 
un méchant homme, ce Rousseau. Sans lui la 
France n’avait pas eu de révolution.”” To an ob- 
servation made by Girardin, that he had not been 
before aware that Napoleon considered the Revolu- 
tion so unmixed an evil, Napoleon replied, “‘ Ah 
vous voulez dire, que sans Ja révolution vous ne 
m’aurez pas eu. Peut-étre—je le crois—mais 
aussi la France ne’en serait elle que plus heureuse !”’ 

His favorite studies towards the close of his life 
were French tragedy, the Odyssey, and the Bible. 
We are informed that he had not been previously 
very conversant with the Old Testament, ‘‘ and that 
he was surprised and delighted, provoked and di- 
verted at the sublimity and beauty of some pas- 
sages, and what appeared to him the extravagance 
and absurdity of others.”’ (P. 306.) There seems 
to have been in his mind a strange combination of 
religious convictions with thoughts of a different 
nature. The former appear to have predominated, 
and to have acquired strength, as he advanced in 
life, and experienced misfurtune. At Fontainebleau 
he stated as a final reason against suicide: ‘Je ne 
suis pas entiérement étranger a des idées réligieus- 
es.”” He refused to admit the administration of the 
Holy Sacrament as part of the ceremonial of his 
coronation, because he considered ‘‘ that no other 
man had a right to say when or where he (Napo- 
Jeon) would take the Sacrament, or whether he 
would take it or not.’’ It is singular that he 
should have entertained this feeling some years 
before the British Parliament relieved the most 
religious country in Europe from the disgrace and 
impiety of the sacramental test. The imperial 
gaptive in his latter moments was not likely to have 
derived much guidance or consolation from the 
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two Romaa Catholic ecclesiastics who formed part 
of his establishment. Perhaps they were sent in 
vengeance for the Pope’s imprisonment at Fontaine- 
bleau. They were so utterly ignorant that one of 
them described Alexander the Great as the most 
fortunate of Roman erals: We have not suffi- 
cient means peovided ia this work, or elsewhere, 
to enable us to decide whether his mind did ulti- 
mately embrace a full religious conviction, and 
whether in his decaying strength he was supported 
by religious consolations. e are willing to be- 
lieve what we earnestly desire. If he died a 
Christian, we may most truly add, in the verses of 
Manzoni :— 





pid superba altezza 
Al disonor del Golgota 
Giammai non si chins. 


We now close this article, which has been pro- 
tracted beyond our proposed limits. But we have 
found the intrinsic interest and importance of the 
book increase as we proceeded. e approached 
our task with much curiosity, and with most favor- 
able anticipations. We have read the volume with 
gratification, and with instruction. We have 
pointed out where we differ. We have done so 
respectfully, but with freedom. We felt ourselves 
the more authorized to take this course, because the 
book can well afford to abide by the results of ex- 
amination, and also because, in performing our 
duty with honest frankness, we are following the 
course that Lord Holland himself would have most 
approved. 
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[We have gathered, from the leading papers, articles 
which are of great interest to the world.] 


From the Morning Chronicle, 17 Feb. 

Ir the proceedings of the Congress of Dresden 
have hitherto failed to attract in this country the 
attention which negotiations of such importance 
might seem to deserve, it is assuredly not from any 
want of sympathy with the efforts of the German 
people. It is impossible to be indifferent to the 
political combinations of the races which occupy 
the centre of Europe; and however great may 
have been the disappointment of those who believed 
that the liberties of Germany would be eventually 
secured by the revolutions of 1848, yet few would 
be willing to recognize the failure of the democratic 
movement as a fait accompli, and to abandon all 
hopes of the constitutional development of the Ger- 
man people. Notwithstanding the proverbial indif- 
ference of an insular people to the politics of the 
Continent, it is difficult 10 believe that the events 
of the last three years have been without their in- 
fluence upon English opinion. It may be that the 
faults and shortcomings of the popular party have 
been exaggerated by hasty criticism, and possibly, 
in some cases, the rude energy by which anarchy has 
been suppressed has been extolled as the height of 
political wisdom. The security of our own political 
system may have led us to presume too confidently 
that authority is necessarily founded upon law, and 
to question the right of resistance. But in spite 
of this manifest bias, and of the innumerable exag- 
gerations which tend further to pervert public 
opinion, we should be loth to conclude that those 
who believe in the principles of constitutional 
government confine to these islands exclusively the 
application of their political faith. If it were so, it 
would be a point of selfishness and humiliation 
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which this country never before attained, under its 
weakest government or under its most corrupt 
Yulers. There is, however, no foundation for such 
a supposition. There is still the same wish to de- 
fend national independence and popular liberty 
which in former days armed this country against 
Louis XIV. and against Napoleon; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that the struggles of the ayo 
party during the recent revolutions, though often 
unfairly judged, have met with a sympathy not the 
less sincere for being expressed with calmness and 
discrimination. And althongh, so far as the affairs 
of Germany are concerned, the difficult complica- 
tions which surround the political questions of that 
country appear at first sight to defy the most labo- 
rious criticism, yet it cannot be forgotten that Ger- 
many is at the present moment the scene of a con- 
test between the principles of popular right and 
despotic authority. The events of the last few 
weeks have only ceased to interest us because they 
have led to the apparent reéstablishment of the 
principles which were subverted by the revolution, 
and which were openly disavowed by every govern- 
‘ment in Germany. 

The meagre accounts of the Dresden Conferences 
which we gather from the continental journals, are 
sufficient to show how completely have been frus- 
trated whatever expectations were formed of the 
Congress of the German States. Nominally sum- 
moned to revise the Federal Constitution, and to 
settle the urgent questions which had threatened 
Germany with civil war, the functionaries congre- 

ted in the Saxon capital have as yet in no respect 

ulfilled the objects fur which they were assembled. 
Various schemes have, we are told, been brought 
forward, with a uniform want of success. he 
fandamental changes proposed by Austria and 
Prussia in the mode of administering the affairs of 
the Confederation, have encountered an active re- 
sistance from the secondary kingdoms—an opposi- 
tion which has hitherto proved efficacious, not from 
any absence of harmony between the two great 
powers, but because every change which they rec- 
ommended was received in the spirit of absolut- 
ism. The reforms which they suggested were in 
every way opposed to the popular feeling, and, as 
they failed to obtain the sanction of the pett 
sovereigns, they were of necessity shandoaed. 
Nothing, therefore, remains but to return to the 
forms of the Diet, as established by the treaty of 
Vienna, and the subsequent Federal acts. Suppos- 
ing, however, the Diet to be permanently rein- 
stated, it is to be expected that it will be at least 
as meddlesome and tyrannical as it was under the 
system of Metternich, inasmuch as the newly-ac- 
quired energy of a reactionary government is more 
reckless and more dangerous than a long-estab- 
lished and cautious governmertt of repression. 
There are not wanting indications of the spirit in 
which it is attempted to regulate the internal affairs 
of Germany. The Electorate of Hesse, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and the Hanse Towns have already 
received Austrian garrisons, which must be ascribed 
much more to considerations of politics than of 
strategy. The policy of Vienna seems to consist 
in making a great military demonstration in the 
west and north of Germany, so as to completely 
overawe the democratic party, whose strength lies 
in those more civilized portions of the Confedera- 
tion. At the same time, the presence of Prussian 
troops in these operations reveals the good under- 
standing which subsists between the two courts. 
«Prince Schwarzenberg and M. Manteuffel have 








had the singular merit of discovering the simplest 
form of government by physical force, and the fine 
and chivalrous armies of Austria and Prussia are 
made the instruments of this most discreditable 
policy. As yet, these arrangements possess only 
a temporary character, but, in the rumored pro- 
posal to create a federal army under the joint 
direction of Austria and Prussia, we may trace 
disposition to persist in the course which has been 
entered moge The only object of such an institu- 
tion would be to serve as a police force in thé 
minor states, to check the development of any 
opinion hostile to the supremacy of physical force, 
and to establish military government on the ruins 
of those constitutions which have hitherto escaped 
the consequences of the general reaction. 

There is, indeed, but too much reason to believe 
that the triumph of the Austrian diplomacy over 
Prussia, combined with the dangerous influence of 
Russia, has induced the Court of Vienna to adopt 
fully, and without reservation, in its domestic as 
well as in its foreign relations, a system of reaction. 
If the Confederation remains unaltered in its con+ 
stitution, but is made to include the non-German 
provinces of Austria and Prussia, it is obvious that 
an enormous addition of strength will be given to 
Austrian, and therefore to absolutist influence, 
which must at once preponderate in the government 
of the Confederation from the absence of any coun- 
tervailing power. Whatever might be the final 
result, the immediate effect would be the political 
subjection of the free States cf Germany to the un- 
intelligent barbarism of Eastern Europe, directed 
by a Viennese bureaucracy. We do not, indeed, 
believe that such a system, however sanctioned by 
treaties, or guaranteed by imperial alliances, would 
be of long duration. But in the mean time the ac- 
cession of these Sclavonian populations, by national 
feeling and tradition inveterately hostile to the Ger- 
man race, and possessing no other than a purely 
military organization, would be full of danger to 
the Confederation. It would immeasurably in+ 
crease the means of aggression possessed by the 
two governments which the German people have 
least reason to trust. It is hardly to be anticipated 
that the other European cae which were co-sig> 
natories of the treaty of Vienna will readily acqui+ 
esce in a change so immediately affecting the po 
litical equilibrium of Europe. It is true that the 
resources of the Sclavonian crown-lands have been, 
and may again be, made use of for the defence of 
Germany, and that they are, to that extent, of 
advantage to the Confederation; but a political 
union with these countries would be alike danger- 
ous, for the time, to the independence and to the 
civilization of Germany. Whether it is also in- 
tended to include the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom is more doubtful, for it would completel 
alter the political relations of a country in whi 
France has always professed an interest, and fol- 
lowed a distinct policy. It is clear, therefore, that 
these points cannot be determined merely as Ger- 
man questions. If—which we should be unwillin 
to predict—the plenipotentiaries at Dresden shoul 
agree upon these questions, no valid or practical 
results can be obtained without the approval of 
those by whose guarantee the present territorial 
distribution of Europe subsists. 

Perhaps it may seem superfluous to speculate 
upon that which, after all, is but a remote contin- 
gency. ‘There is, however, no doubt that the 
project is seriously entertained, and that its authors 
have succeeded in. obtaining the support of the 
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majority of the Congress at Dresden. But if we 
disregard the consideration whether it will ever be 
earried out or not, it is still of some importance as 
a proof of the influence which predominates in the 
conferences, whilst the rumors of an expected pro- 
test from France point to the quarter from which a 
gerious opposition is anticipated. At the same 
time the interpretation which we have put upon the 
proceedings of Austria in Germany is strongly 
corroborated by the indications of hostility on the 
part of that power against Switzerland and Pied- 
mont—both of them popular governments, and, 
therefore, peculiarly obnoxious to Prince Schwar- 
wenberg. An intervention is talked of in the 
ease of the former, and an Austrian army is 
already assembled on the frontiers of the kingdom 
of Surdinia. ‘The pretext in either case is the 
same—the danger arising from the presence of 
political refugees. When such measures are con- 
templated, and when such threats are held out to 
independent states, we may well fear for the tran- 
quillity of Europe. The worst revolutionary lead- 
ers never preached a doctrine more dangerous than 
that which is practised by the professed friends of 
order. Could it be successfully applied, it would 
be more intolerable than anarchy. Happily, the 
law of progress is independent of the wills of the 
most determined statesmen. Individual obstinacy or 
ignorance may create a vast amount of human mis- 
ery, but they can neither triumph over right nor 
arrest the political progress of nations. 





From the Journal des Debats, 15 Feb. 


Tue conference of Dresden is on the point of 
coming to an important resolution—a resolution 
which we have foreseen, and which is of the high- 
est interest to our policy in our relations with Ger- 
many and with Italy. We think we may affirm 
that the demand made by Ausiria to enter into the 
Germanic confederation with all her Sclavonic and 
Italian possessions, has been consented to by Prus- 
sia, and even by the greater number of the second- 
ary states of Germany; and the assent of those 
which still hesitate will doubtless soon follow. 
The Emperor of Russia will not oppose this trans- 
formation of the Germanic confederation, and the 
protests which France may make, with or without 
the codperation of England, will not probably stop 
the definitive adoption of the proposition of the 
Austrian cabinet. What, however, will France 
and England do? In our opinion, in spite of the 
consent of the middling and the petty states of Ger- 
many, and the adhesion of Russia, they cannot 
accept purely and simply the new Germanic con- 
federation as it is now to be organized at Dresden ; 
they must claim the maintenance of the law of 
nations as created by the treaties of 1815, and 
oppose the interpretation given to those treaties by 
the two great German powers. ‘The treaties of 
1815 laid down the territorial limits of the Ger- 
manic confederation, as they did those of France. 
It is not permitted to one, two, three, or more of 
the powers who signed them to modify them at 
will. They are a work common to all, and any 
changes to be made in them must also be a common 
work, That is a principle which it is essential to 
maintain. With pied to France and England, 
moreover, it is not only a question of principle ; 
it also regards the maintenance of their traditional 
and national policy. The policy of England pre- 
ecribes to her to oppose any decisive preponderance 
in Italy. The preponderance of Austria will not 
suit her any more than that of France. Already, 
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since 1815, Austria has dominated, or nearly so, 
beyond the Alps; she rules there by her posses- 
sions and by her relationship with the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany and the Duchy of Modena, and her in- 
fluence will be materially increased by the admis- 
sion of her Italian possessions into the Germanic 
confederation. Can England be satisfied with this? 
The interest is much greater and more immediate 
for France ; setting aside all question of rival influ- 
ence, there is here a paramount question of safety. 
If Italy is politically transformed into a province 
of the Germanic confederation, it is no longer with 
Austria alone that France will have to do, in the 
event of any motive causing an Italian war, but 
with the whole of Germany; a war on the Alps 
would necessarily lead to one on the Rhine. This 
consequence alone is enough to show all its gravity. 
It is suid that the government of the republic pro- 
tests at Berlin and at Vienna, and it is thought that 
England is doing as much. Whatever doubis may 
have arisen on this subject appear to have been 
removed by recent explanations between the two 
governments. But what will be the result of these 

rotests, if it be true, as stated, that Austria and 

russia are resulved to pay no attention to them, 
and to conclude their new arrangement of the con- 
federation? No one in France can be mistaken on 
this point. Austria, before the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, would never have undertaken such a scheme, 
or, if she had attempted it, she would have failed 
in it. The reason is that France then had a gov- 
ernment with which Europe knew that she might 
treat, and to which it would be necessary to give 
an account. When pretensions of a nature such as 
those which Austria now raises are put forward, 
they present numerous difficulties, and affect pow- 
erful and varied interests. A well-established and 
well-conducted government knows how to combat 
those difficulties, and to make apparent the impos- 
sibility of the success of the pretensions. This un- 
measured and unnatural extension of the Germanic 
confederation cannot benefit any power in Europe 
except Austria. It may secure her rule in Italy, 
but it cannot secure the peace of Europe, for it 
changes the balance of power, and may lead to 
conflicts. When they shall present themselves, 
will the republic have a government, a policy, and 
a diplomacy capable of preventing such a perturba- 
tion? God grant it may ! 





From the Times, 17 Feb. 

Ir is now certain that both France and England 
have protested against the demand of Austria to the 
indiscriminate admission of the whole of her pos- 
sessions into the Germanic Confederation. It is 
even stated that those two powers have communi- 
cated notes to the cabinet of St. Petersburg, and 
that they are making every effort to bring it over 
to their opinion. 

The following may be considered as a fair rés- 
umé of the reasons, founded on national Jaw, and 


‘alleged by the two powers :— 


The Germanic confederation was constituted by 
the act of the Congress of Vienna—that is to say, 
by all the European powers deliberating and acting 
in common. Not only were the forms and means 
of government of the confederation regulated by 
that act, but also its elements—that is, the states 
of which it was composed by attributing to each 
one a participation corresponding to its extent and 
population. Hence it follows that the confedera- 
tion cannot extend itself either wholly or partially, 
change its limits, or alter its manner of existence, 
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without such changes being deliberated on in the 
assembly of the same powers that constituted it. 
The proof of this is to be found in the fact of the 
consent of the Emperor of Russia being demanded. 
What reason is there that the consent of the two 
other powers has not been also asked? 

If we may judge from the language of the nu- 
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; What now is about to occur is different. French 
‘ influence will be completely effaced in presence of 
: Austria. 
| more than at any other peried, dangerous to English 
, interests, the authority, the 


This inevitable result is, at this moment, 


wer of Austria, 
being henceforth invincible in Italy, strengthened, 
as it will be if necessary, by all Germany. Aus- 


merous diplomatists at Dresden during the confer- | tria can offer to Germany a system of industrial and 


ences, these protests will have no influence over the | commercial confederation which will open to her 


| at the same time ports in the Black Sea, the Med- 


resvlutions of Austria and Prussia. These last 
maintain that the Germanic confederation is a free 
state, independent, like any other; that it has the 
right of extension and of modification, and, conse- 
quently, of changing the interior demarcations of 
its states, of uniting several in one—in a word, of 
doing whatever best suits it, provided its acts have 
only reference to its internal organization, without 
the other European powers having the right to 
intervene, oppose, or protest; and that, the only 
thing required is the consent of all the states of 
which the confederation is composed. This pre- 
tension is founded on the 14th article of the final 
act of the Congress of Vienna. It is alleged that 
if Austria and Prussia have communicated their 
projects to the Emperor of Russia—if they have 
asked his advice or consulted with him, it is only a 
simple act of courtesy, of which neither England 
nor France has any right to avail herself. That act 
of courtesy was due to the emperor from gratitude 
for the services he has rendered to Germany by his 
intervention in the dissensions which divided the 
two great powers; and, it is asked, is it not to that 
intervention that Europe owes the maintenance of 
pee which even so recently was on the point of 
ing disturbed? 

The general opinion also is, that the efforts of 
England will have no influence in changing the 
decisions of the Emperor Nicholas. These two 
governments enjoy, it is feared, but little influence 
at St. Petersburg. Whether justly or otherwise, 
it is too true that Lord Palmerston is considered 
there as the promoter of the catastrophes which 
have disturbed Europe during the last three years. 
The French republic, with or without the presi- 
dent, is believed to be equally uninfluential. 

It is thus looked on as probable that the final 
result of the conferences of Dresden on that point 
will be in confurmity with the pretensions of Aus- 
tria; and it is ‘anxiously inquired how England 
and France (the latter particularly) can give their 
assent. 

The introduction into the Germanic confederation 
of the whole of the Austrian possessions, will give 
to Austria an irresistible preponderance in the 
- affairs of Germany. Austria will more than ever 
extend her influence over the secondary and the 
petty states, fur she alone will be able to protect 
and defend them efficiently ; as she will also have 
the power of ruining and destroying them. Prussia 
will play but a poor part after the development of 
the authority and the credit of her rival. 

That arrangement secures, for the future, to 
Austria the domination of Italy. This interests 
England in particular. England has never had but 
one policy as regards Italy ; this policy consists in 
maintaining the rivalry of Austria and of France in 
that country, in opposing them constantly one to 
the other, in restraining one by means of the other, 
and, if necessary, in supporting the weaker against 
the stronger. Such has been always the policy of 
England. This policy was wise, and advantageous 
for her. A deviation had, however, taken place in 
1815; too much had been granted to Austria. 








iterranean, and the Adriatic. It is impossible to 
predict what fatal consequences to the commerce 
of Great Britain may ensue at some future period 
not far removed in consequence of such an arrange- 
ment. 

The consequences of such an arrangement will 
be still more disastrous for France. ‘This power 
has great need of Italy. lialy in the hands of 
Austria causes the enfeebling of France and the 
ruin of her entire secular and national policy. 
Austria will in fine drive France from beyond the 
Alps, and French influence will be forever de- 
stroyed in Italy. It becomes necessary for her to 
adopt a resolution. And remark well the skill 
displayed by Austria in her plans. By incorporat- 
ing Italy with the Germanic confederation she 
deprives France of all possibility of recovering that 
influence which she will have thus lost. France 
can no longer declare war against Austria without 
having a war at the same time with the Germanic 
confederation. If she makes an attack against 
Italy, she must at the same time defend herself on 
the Rhine. Austria consequently strikes a blow 
against France from which she can never recover. 
But France has only to blame herself. She agi- 
tated all Europe by her revolution of February in 
1848; she disturbed Italy and Germany. Ger- 
many, restored to order, is establishing herself in 
Italy, and is making such an arrangement as will 
render her secure against France and her revolu- 
tions. A melancholy but inevitable consequence 
of errors and faults in which this country has 
fallen, so remarkable for her intelligence and cour- 
age, and so fertile in resources! What is to be 
the result of all this? How far will Great Britain 
and France carry their opposition? Will the pre- 
tensions of Austria produce a wart Will Great 
Britain and France act in common to the end! 
Those are the questions which are asked here, and 
nobody can undertake to resulve them. 





From the Times, 18 Feb, 

Tue formal proposal now made by the Emperor 
of Austria at the conference of Dresden to incor- 
porate the whole of his dominions with the terri- 
tory of the Germanic confederation, has raised a 
question to which great importance is deserved- 
ly attached by all the cabinets of Europe, and 
which may lead at no distant period to still more 
weighty consequences. The admission of the 
whole of the non-German dominions of Austria and 
Prussia into the confederation by direct arrange- 
ment between these two states, with the assent of 
the minor German courts, involves in the first place 
the right, which the other powers of Europe have 
at no time renounced, to consider and advise upon 
so much of the provisions of the federal compact of 
Germany as were introduced into the general 
Treaty of Vienna. Such an arrangement may 
evidently alter to a material degree, and without 
the consent of Europe, the existing balance of 
power, and may thereby furnish a dangerous pre- 
text for uther countervailing changes in the terri- 
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torial divisions of the continent, which could only 
end in throwing everything into disorder and an 
ultimate appeal to force. It would place in addi- 
tional embarrassment and uncertainty the position 
—perhaps the independence—of other states, like 
Denmark and Holland, which belong to the con- 
federation by one province, though essentially dis- 
tinct from it in the rest of their dominions. But, 
above all, it would give to the relations of Ger- 
many and Italy, or rather to the domination of 
Germany over Italy, a character differing widely 
from the rights hitherto attached to the house of 
Austria in the Italian provinces of the imperial mon- 


archy. 

We are not insensible, on the other hand, to the 
arguments which are employed in favor of at least 
one considerable portion of this scheme. The 
incorporation of the eastern possessions of Austria 
and the northern possessions of Prussia with the 
confederation opens to the industry and enterprise 
of the German race a vast and thinly peopled 
country ; it extends the coast of the confederation 
on the Baltic and the Adriatic ; and it will include 
a much larger extent of land and population within 
those common laws of trade and intercourse which 
must one day unite the German states. The mili- 
tary forces of those provinces have never been ex- 
eluded from Germany, and the federal army sent at 
this moment by Austria to Holstein consists in 
great part of troops not belonging to the federal 

ovinces. The extension of the federal rights of 

rmany to Hungary, Gallicia, and the Lower 
Danube, as well as to Posen and East Prussia, 
would unquestionably strengthen the whole barrier 
of eastern Europe against the danger of a Russian 
invasion, and give to Austria and Prussia a point 
d’appui in the west rather than upon their eastern 
sonfines. So far, then, we believe that the pro- 
1 for the incorporation of the provinces we have 

just named in the federal body, would call forth no 
remonstrance or objection from the cabinets of 
western Europe, and might have been effected 
without opposition. But when it was found that 
the Austrian plan positively included the imperial 
dominions in Italy, as well as the provinces to the 
north and east, the question assumed a graver 


as . 

SS hes been correctly stated that the French 
government lost no time in protesting at Vienna, 
explicitly and firmly, against any such extension 
of the Germanic confederation beyond the Alps, 
both as a material alteration of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and as an important addition to the politi- 
eal strength of the states contiguous to the French 
territory and frequently rivals of French influence. 
The British government, if we are correctly in- 
formed, did not directly participate in the diploma- 
tie measures actually taken by the cabinet of Paris, 
inasmuch as this country is less directly interested 
in the question, and has shown of late a greater 
desire to renew its accustomed amicable relations 
with Austria. But, as the proposal made to the 
German conference was one which called for the 
expression of an opinion from all the chief parties 
to the Treaty of Vienna, a courier is understood to 
have been despatched from London, in the course 
of the past week, who conveys to Dresden and 
Vienna the remonstrances of the British crown 

inst an arrangement which can only be legally 

ted with the assent of a European congress, 
and which threatens by so extensive a change in 
the relations of Austria with Italy, to be the germ 
ef future differences, er even hostilities, in that 
country. 





ENGLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


When the Austrian Empire seemed a short time 
ago to be on the brink of dissolution we weré 
among that small number of observers who never 
despaired of its recovery, and who have watched 
with confidence the steady regeneration of the 
monarchy. That great work, though still very im- 
perfect, especially in the department of finance, is 
still advancing. But while we desire the main- 
tenance of the Austrian Empire in the position it 
has so long filled in Germany and in Europe, it can 
be no part of the true and enlightened policy of 
Austria herself to assert immoderate claims of 
dominion, to stretch her powers to the uttermost, 
and even to defy the adverse chances of the future. 
We see with regret, and something more, the 
presence of an Austrian garrison in Hamburgh, 
which cannot be necessary for the pacification of 
Holstein, and which is not justified by the bad pre- 
cedent of a similar occupation by Prussia. We aré 
aware that, with reference to the affairs of Switzer- 
land and of Piedmont, language has sometimes been 
held and proj discussed, which would, if they 
ever acquired a more practical character, call for 
the most decided opposition of England and France. 
The territories of those states are inviolable by the 

ublic law of Europe, and they are the more 
inviolable in our eyes because order and govern- 
ment have been restored in them by the use of free 
institutions, and not by the sword. Europe is 
recovering from a general convulsion of unexampled 
violence, and Austria herself has recovered moré 
rapidly than some of her rivals. But it is the 
worst policy to turn this opportunity to any purposé 
of separate aggrandizement or exaltation. Prussia 
has just blasted her reputation and destroyed her 
influence by that fatal game ; we trust Austria will 
resist the temptation which the failure of attacks 
upon herself has certainly afforded, and that she will 
remember the only rule of common security to be 
mutual forbearance. Whatever tends to breed any 
serious dissension between the principal states of Eu- 
rope is an evil of the first magnitude, for in a strug- 
gle for territory, or for ascendency, the spirit of the 
revolution would infallibly break loose to mingle 
with the combatants. The annexation of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom to the Germanic confeder- 
ation is such an occasion of strife. It would be 
received with despair by the inhabitants, who aré 
the lawful subjects of the house of Austria, but not 
citizens of the Germanic body. It would give 
additional reason to apprehend that Austria means 
to rule in Italy by the force of Germany alone, and 
without any concession to the interests and feelings 
of the Italians themselves. It would increase our 
suspicions of her policy towards Piedmont and - 
Switzerland. But above all, it would so materially 
turn the balance of power in the South of Europe 
to the prejudice of France, that the protest already 
made on her behalf against this measure would 
sooner or later be followed by a more open and 
determined resistance. The interest of England in 
the question is of a slighter and less direct charac- 
ter; but we oppose whatever seems to threaten 
however remotely, the maintenance of peace; and 
we hold that no time could be more unfit for any 
extension of German or Austrian powers beyond 
the limits of the Treaties of 1815. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 20th Feh 
ENGLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Everysopy knows that the moment a British 
ship touches at a port in South Carolina, those of het 
crew whose complexion falls below a recognized 
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standard of olive are immediately taken into cus- 
tody by the police, and lodged in prison till the 
véssel clears outwards. Some extraordinary ex- 
amples of this peculiar practice appear to have 
come recently under the notice of our consul at 
Charleston, and he has been instructed by the 
Foreign Office to lay a strong remonstrance on the 
subject before the Governor of the State. The 
American newspapers would have us believe that 
this proceeding on the part of the local agent of our 
government has raised a great question of inter- 
national law between England and the United 
States, and a still greater question of constitutional 
jurisprudence between the State of South Caro- 
~ and the American Federation. It may be 
remembered that representations on the same 
head were some time since addressed to President 
Taylor’s administration by the English plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington. A not very lucid or satis- 
factory Jegal argument, signed by Mr. Clayton, was 
received in reply, but it contained a clear admis- 
sion that the privilege of incarcerating British sub- 
jects on account of discoloration of the scarf-skin 
was not one of the rights ceded to the Federal 
government 4 South Carolina in the Constitu- 
tional pact. e application of Mr. Consul Mat- 
thew to Governor Means is the direct logical conse- 
quence of Secretary Clayton’s letter; but, in the 
sciences of diplomacy and of constitutional inter- 
pretation, two and two do not always make four, 
nor is the conclusion at all times a necessary result 
of the premises. The Federal authorities, recoiling 
from the anomalies which the independent action 
of a single state would entail—and not a little 
irritated, perhaps, by the evident complacency of 
Gov. Means in repeating the words, ‘‘ our govern- 
ment,’’ ‘* your government,’’ and’ ‘*‘ the two gov- 
ernments’’—have abandoned, under President Fill- 
more, the position which they took up under Presi- 
dent Taylor, and Sir Henry Bulwer is engaged in 
a “long and active correspondence,” explanatory 
of Consul Matthew’s diplomatic irregularity in 
resorting to the subordinate instead of the supe- 
rior. 

It can never be contended that no wrong has 
been suffered. The gratuitous imprisonment of a 
whole class of British subjects, tested by every 
criterion of international Jaw, and still more by 
that large and liberal version of it which was 
sanctioned by the House of Commons in the Greek 
debate, amounts to a diplomatic grievance of the 
first magnitude. The most considerate and long- 
suffering of fureign ministers would never endure 
that, under a general permission to trade with a 
Roman Catholic country, Protestant sailors should 
be locked up as soon as they are landed, and Ro- 
manists only allowed to goat large. The king of 
Naples is as anxious to keep free Englishmen out 
of his dominions as South Carolina can be to 
exclude free negroes from her boundaries. But he 
does not declare that his subjects associate the 
presence of Englishmen with revolutionary princi- 
ples—that the characteristic marks of an English- 
man are red hair and red whiskers—and that he is 
therefore under the painful necessity of imprisoning 
all red-headed foreigners who may visit his realms. 
The ‘ bloated Bourbon’’ confines himself to the 
expedient—at all events, an impartial one—of an 
interminable quarantine, which is calculated to 
slay the most fervent of propagandists with weari- 
ness and ennui. In the case of America, the indig- 
nity offered to us by the South Carolinian practice 
is the more inexcusable, because. the relations of 
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the two countries are not governed by the com- 
mon law of nations, or by a single treaty, but by 
a succession of treaties, and by habitudes of com- 
mercial intercourse which possess a sanction almost 
beyond that of international engagements. Nor 
can it be urged against us that we have not ap- 
pealed to the proper tribunal. We had recourse 
to the Federal government, and we were informed 
that no jurisdiction over the matter resided in 
Washington. We now betake ourselves to the 
government of Carolina—a Sovereign State, in 
every incident of sovereignty—which has not been 
transferred to Washington; and the central au- 
thorities immediately interfere with a protest, urg- 
ing upon us—reasonably, it may be, but most 
illogically—the perplexities which must ensue if 
we attempt to treat with an isolated member of the 
Federation on the same footing as with Mexico or 
Chili. We are thus called upon to give our assent 
to the doctrine that, by complicated ,titernal arrange- 
ments, a country may contrive to annul its exter- 
nal responsibility. 

The truth is, it is quite idle to argue, as a diffi- 
culty of public or domestic law, a matter which 
every sail in the Union admits to be embarrassed 
solely by circumstance and accident. Nobody has 
a shadow of a doubt that, in relinquishing the 
management of her external relations to the Presi-* 
dent and Congress of the United States, South 
Carolina disqualified herself for the enactment of 
laws which, by their operation, if not by their 
language, affect the foreign policy of the Union. 
The constitution provides a very simple mode of 
superseding local jurisprudence where it encroaches 
on the privileges reserved to the Collective Federa- 
tion. But the difficulty commences at the next 
stage. The fiery citizens of South Carolina would 
be sure to disregard the disallowance of their acts 
by the Washington authorities; and any attempt 
to coerce them would be made at the cost of civil 
war, and at imminent risk to the cohesion of the 
Federal system. In addition, it may be observed 
that there is probably no man in America more 
disinclined to push such a question to extremities 
than the present Secretary of State, hampered as 
he is by somewhat extravagant professions of devo- 
tion to the Union. In the face of such perplexi- 
ties, the most honest, perhaps the wisest, and cer- 
tainly the most consistent policy would have been 
to let the British negotiations with South Carolina 
take their course. The tone of Governor Means, 
in the correspondence with Consul Matthew, is 
markedly courteous; and it is not at all unlikely 
that the State Legislature would have relaxed the 
obnoxious practice in our favor—a little, no doub 
by way of brilliantly vindicating the theory o 
‘State Rights,” but partly also from an enlight- 
ened sense of the folly of feeding a quarrel be- 
tween the population which produces the cotton of 
the world and the population which manufac- 
tures it. 

We are sincerely desirous that the “long and 
active”’ correspondence should produce some intel- 
ligible result, even if it do not bring redress. Not 
that we are in the least inclined to imitate a few 
of our Transatlantic contemporaries, who rub their 
hands over the dispute, declare it insoluble, and 
conclude with simulated gravity, that it must end 
ina war. But if we cannot obtain reparation, let 
us at all events have the question placed in the 
seed light. Mr. Webster’s suphistry will doubt- 
ess be exerted in tifying it with greater suc- 
cess than was Mr. Clayton's; but wé trust that 
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Sir Henry Bulwer will drive his correspondent to 
a point beyond the audacious quibble that the sub- 
ject of our complaint is nothing more than a rule 
of local police. It will be some kind of amends 
for the insult put upon our colored fellow-country- 
men to have it publicly and explicitly avowed, by 
the organ of a self-complacent democracy, that a 
subject of the British oligarchy cannot set his foot 
on a portion of the territory of the Republic with- 
out imminent danger of a popular insurrection. 





From the Times, 20 Feb. 
BREAD IN ENGLAND. 


Tue people of England will not eat bad bread to 
please anybody. ‘They ate bad bread in the year 
17, and in various other years during and after the 
war. We have frequently heard laborers and their 
wives ascribe their constitutional maladies to the 
hard, heavy bread, made of unsound flour, from un- 
ripe or sprouting corn, in their early youth or 
childhood ; and we have even heard them ascribe 
the death of their brothers and sisters to such food, 
which was as dear as it was bad. We remember 
the sort of bread which large families in the middle 
classes, compelled to be economical, used to eat— 
bread as hard and black as stale dumplings, from 
dough that would not rise, and which, instead of 
swelling uniformly, would blow out partially here 
and there, till there were cavities that a mouse 
could run in. ‘The people who have eaten that 
bread will not eat it again if they can help it. If 
such is the feeling of those who remember the high 
prices of the war, and the bad harvests of the last 
generation, the feeling of those who have become 
accustomed to the cheap and good bread of later 
days is not less serious on the question of free trade. 
It isa very old remark that there is no point in 
which men will less consent to go back, and in 
which civilization makes good its ground more 
firmly, than in the matter of bread. Nations ad- 
vance very slowly from the fish bread of the north- 
ern climates, and the bark bread of old Europe, to 
the fine flour of England; but they never go back 
from wheat to rye, or from rye to bark. ‘The mil- 
lions of this country, who within the memory of 
man have advanced from barley and oats to wheat, 
will not go back ; nor will they go back from good 
wheat to bad wheat, if good wheat is to be gut by 
any honest means. We warn these noblemen, 
then, that any attempt whatever, under whatever 
ndme or pretence, to restrict the people of this 
country to the short and spoilt harvests of our own 
soil, will be met by the most determined resistance. 
It will not be tolerated for a single hour. Should 
any body of persons in the position of her majesty’s 
advisers only divulge an unmistakable intention to 
bind again the chains of monopoly, and to stretch 
the victim once more upon the rack of dearth, there 
would certainly be an almost universal determina- 
tion to resist, at all events, even to the last appeal ; 
and there is not an institution in the country that 
would stand before that resistance. It is idle to 
mince these matters, when they are so grave and 
so manifest. It is the wisest charity and the sound- 
est loyalty to tell the whole truth; and that truth 
is, that the British people will not have ‘ Pro- 
tection.” 





From the Times, 1 Feb. 
LECTURE BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Tue much vexed question of popular reading has 
been handled by another great authority. The 
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CONSTITUTIONS, FRENCH AND AMERICAN. 


chief of the Campbells has been telling the burghers 
of Glasgow how they should employ their odd 
hours. Spectacles such as this, happily now fre- 
quent, are among the most agreeable features of 
the age. Instead of heading furays, avenging 
family feuds, waylaying sleek citizens, or scouring 
the Western Isles with a semi-piratical squadron, 
the Campbell now figures as the schoolmaster 
abroad, calling a set of young shopkeepers to ac- 
count for the turn of their studies. Little thought 
his grace’s noble but rather bellicose ancestors that 
a Duke of Argyll would one day enter Glasgow, 
not in coat of mail, or with a band of retainers, but 
a mere stripling dominie, with his speech full of 
clerks and rhymers. It is true that his affections 
are still rather homeward. Hibs first name is Wal- 
ter Scott, whose genius took fire from the old Scot- 
tish ballads; and if he commemorates Wordsworth, 
he adds his confession that he received some of his 
earliest inspirations from the ‘* Ayrshire plough- 
man.’’ If he must quote gother name, it is 
Campbell. As for the rest of the poetic hierarchy, 
they are all despatched in half a sonnet. Then 
Chalmers, for a speciinen of biography ; and, once 
more across the border, Dr. Arnold, with Dr. 
Brewster for science, and the circle is complete. 
Scotchmen are a very warm people; they seldom 
travel far out of their country except in quest of a 
fortune, and even then they carry with them as 
much as they can of Scotland. ‘To do them jus- 
tice, they need not travel far for poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, economists, or men of science. 
Such is the illustrious group which the Duke of 
Argyll thinks it necessary to press on the attention 
of the Glasgow Atheneum. Why? Any one 
who has ever looked into one of these institutions 
with his wits about him will be at no Joss for a re- 
ply. The literature most studied by the rising 
generation at Glasgow, and by the adult too, is 
that which is published every day in the form of 
the broad sheet. This is the modern folio. Re- 
leased from the desk or the counter, the citizen 
takes up a newspaper in preference to a history of 
modern Europe, a book on population, a treatise 
on conic sections, or even one of Walter Scott’s 
poems. Sothe Duke of Argyll, in a very kind and 
paternal manner, undertakes to show that ephe- 
meral reading is likely to produce a superficial and 
desultory mind; and that a man who wishes a 
deeper basis of thought, a wider scope of informa- 
tion or Joftier range of thought, must not confine 
his studies to the journals of the day. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 27 Jan. 
CONSTITUTIONS, FRENCH AND AMERICAN. 


Every fresh experience of the French constitu- 
tion is an additional testimony to the wisdom and 
forecast of the founders of the translantic republic. 
There is, perhaps, no subject of complaint so fre- 
quent among educated Americans as the rule which 
makes the functions of ministers incompatible with 
a seat in the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives. They describe it as a perverse contrivance 
for weakening the administration party, and for 
unduly strengthening the opposition. The elo- 

uent voice which invigorated whigs or democrats 
) sore the political struggle is silenced the mo- 
ment that victory is achieved, and it can only 
through the clumsy mechanism of committees 
communicate a defence of policy which, if de- 
livered orally, would be unanswerable and irresisti- 
ble. What end, it is asked, does this exclusion 
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serve’ What harm would be done, if the minis- 
ter were permitted to explain his acts to the house 
which sit in judgment on them? Now, doubtless, 
Mr. Webster might at this moment be allowed to 
resume his seat in the Senate, not only without 
detriment, but with appreciable advantage to his 
party and to the republic. But this is because the 
American federation is already old, and because 
executive and legislature have been taught the 
lesson, which they are not likely to unlearn, of 
keeping their hands off each other. It is more 
doubtful what would have followed, if the Presi- 
dent's ministers had been permitted or compelled 
from the first to assist at the deliberations of Con- 
gress. A first-class urator, habituated to parlia- 
mentary conflicts, becomes acutely sensitive to par- 
liamentary defeats ; nor can the sense of humiliation 
be deadened by any fine-drawn distinction on paper 
between executive and legislative privileges, so 
long as traditions survive which make it incumbent 
on the beaten minister tu retreat before the victori- 
ous opposition. Who can affirm that the republic 
would not have been imminently jeopardized, or, at 
all events, its existing machinery brought to a dead 
lock, if, before Congress had emancipated itself 
from the prejudices of the British House of Com- 
mons, a federalist or republican cabinet had person- 
ally encountered an unfluctuating majority of po- 
litical opponents in both branches of the legisla- 
ture? As matters stand, votes of censure, and all 
the armory of discontented parliaments, have been 
excluded from the practice, as they are necessarily 
from the theory, of the American constitution, by 
the homely expedient of keeping the ministry out 
of shot. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
danger against which the fathers of the federation 
framed the security in question took the shape of 
an overpowerful executive. They recoiled from 
the image of a Walpole or a North commanding 
majorities by the furces of corruption or the mach- 
inations of intrigue. But the device which sug- 
gested itself to their sagacity fur depriving the 
active power in the commonwealth of the means of 
undue influence has met the exactly opposite con- 
tingency of a preponderant legislature; and it 
effectually neutralizes the violent and unscrupulous 
tyranny to which men acting in bodies and masses 
are universally prone. 





From the Albion. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON, 


A rrienp has translated for us M. Benjamin 
Constant’s account of his interview with Napoleon, 
during the ‘* Hundred Days,’’ and we insert it 
because it is extremely well rendered from the 
original. The curt and pithy style is altogether 
that of the emperor, and excellently imitated in M. 
Constant’s abridged report. 


On the 14th of April, 1815, I received the fol- 
lowing letter:—‘* The Chamberlain on duty has 
the honor to inform M. Benjamin Constant, that 
his majesty the emperor has ordered him to invite 
M. Constant to repair immediately to the ‘Tuile- 
ries.’ 

I had no wish to approach Bonaparte. I did not 
believe that the man, who had so long exercised the 
most absolute authority, could be suddenly con- 
verted to ideas of liberty ; habits of despotism are 
not so easily eradicated. But I felt a desire to 
judge for myself how much we might hope from 

im ; how far experience had operated on him. I 





therefore went to the Tuileries. I found Bonaparte 
alone. He first began the conversation of which I 
here give only an analysis. He did not seek to 
deceive me as to his views, nor as to the state of 
things. He did not represent himself as taught by 
the lessons of adversity. He did not claim the 
merit of returning to a love of liberty, through in- 
clination. He coolly examined, with an impartiality 
too much akin to indifference, and for his own sake, 
what was possible, and what was preferable. He 
spoke as follows :— 

‘* The nation has now for twelve years been un- 
disturbed by political agitation, and for a year past 
it has been without a war. This double repose 
has created for the country a desire for movement. 
It wants, or thinks it wants, a senate and assembly. 
It has not always desired them. It threw itself at 
my feet when I reached the head of affairs. You 
must remember that, for you opposed me. Where 
was your fulcrum? where your strength? No- 
where—I took on myself Jess authority than was 
offered to me. Now all is changed. A weak 
government, inimical to the national interests, has 
given to the people a habit of defending itself and 
of trying to hoodwink the authorities. The taste 
for constitutions, debates, and harangues appears to 
have returned. But do not deceive yourself; it is 
only the minority that wishes for them. The. 
country, or if you prefer it the populace, wishes 
only fur me. You have not seen how that populace 
rushed after my steps, threw itself from the moun- 
tains, called me, sought for me, saluted me. On 
my journey from Cannes, to the capital, I did not 
conquer, I only guided—I am not only, as has been 
said, the emperor of the soldiers, but of the peas- 
ants—of the plebeians of France. Therefore, not- 
withstanding the past, the people come back to me. 
There is sympathy between us. It is not so with 
the privileged classes. ‘The nobility served me and 
crowded eagerly into my antechambers—accepted 
—asked for—even solicited every place that was to 
behad. I had the Montmorencys, the Noailles, the 
Rohans, the Beauveaus, the Mortemarts. But there 
was never any sympathy. The steed curvetted, 
and was well trained, but I felt him restive under 
me. With the multitude it was otherwise. The 
popular nerve thrilled to mine. I sprang from the 
ranks of the people, and my voice works upon them. 
Look at the recruits, those sons of the peasantry ; 
I never flattered them, I treated them roughly. 
They did not surround me the less for that; they 
did not the less cry ‘ Vive [’Empereur.’ It was 
because in me and in them the same nature existed. 
They regarded me as their support, their defender 
against the nobility. Ihave now but to make a 
sign, or rather simply to turn my eyes away, and 
the aristocracy will be murdered in all the provinces. 
They have played their part with such wisdom for 
the last six months !—but I will have no Jacquerie. 
If there be means to govern constitutionally, it is 
another affair—I wished for the empire of the world ; 
and to assure it to myself, a boundless power was 
necessary. To govern France alone, perhaps a 
constitution may be better. I did wish for the em- 
pire of the world, and who would not have wished 
for it, in my place? The world asked me to rule it! 
Kings and subjects alike hastened to put themselves 
under my sceptre. I seldom found any resistance 
in France, but I did sometimes meet with it from 
obscure and unarmed F'renchmen—never from those 
kings now so proud at no longer having a man of 
the people for their equal. See then what can be 
done ; now give me your own ideas. Public dis- 
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cussion, free election, responsible ministers, the 
liberty of the press—I will have them all. The 
liberty of the press above all—to stifle it now were 
absurd; on that head Iam convinced. I am the 
man of the people, and if the people really wish 
for liberty, fous it to them. I have acknowledged 
their supremacy, and must listen to their wishes, 
nay, even to their caprices. I never wished to op- 
press them for my pleasure. 

** 1 had great plans, but destiny has disposed of 
them—I am no longer a conqueror ; I can no longer 
be one. I know what is, and what is not, possible. 
I have but one mission left—to raise up France and 
give her the government that suits her. I do not 

ate liberty. I thrust her aside, when she stopped 
my path, but I understand her, and was educated 
in her ideas. My work of fifteen years has been 
destroyed, and cannot be recommenced; for that 
twenty years more and two millions of men would 
have to be sacrificed. Besides, I now wish for 
peace, and shall only obtain it by more victories. I 
will not give false hopes; I have allowed it to be 
said that there are negotiations on foot; but there 
are none—I foresee a violent struggle—a lung war. 
To support it, the nation must support me ; but as 
her reward she will, I believe, ask for liberty She 
shall have it. The situation is novel—I only ask 
to be informed as to her wants. I am growing old. 
At forty-five one is no longer what one was at 
thirty. The repose of a constitutional king may 
suit me. It willeven more certainly suit my son.’’ 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
HAYTI, 


A most extraordinary feature in the character 
of this people is their superstition. I say extraor- 
dinary, because here you find superstitions, belong- 
ing to the lowest state of civilization, in connection 
with a high degree of intelligence and refinement. 
Here, again, the influence of Popery is seen upon 
the character of the people of this island. I verily 
wish that Mr. Forbes and others that have gone to 
Rome, could have taken this island in their route. 
A few days spent here, where Romanism has had 
an opportunity to make a full development of itself, 
would have furnished them some new food for 
thought, as they went on their way! About the 
time of my arrival on the island two black girls 
were returning from Port au Prince to their home 
in the country, about eight milesdistant. As they 
were going leisurely past a garden, just outside the 
city, their attention was somehow called to a tree 
that stood in the garden, and, after looking into the 
top fur some time, they both of them came to the 
startling conclusion, that they could see the Virgin 
Mary in the tree! The longer they looked, the 
more certain they became.. The story goes, that 
one of these girls, who was a wage nce, Mere en 
character, began at once to treat the Virgin very 
irreverently and impiously, when she manifested 
her power by drawing the girl to the tree, throw- 
ing her arms around it, and compelling her thus to 
embrace it for several hours, until she not only be- 
came truly penitent, but was honored of the Virgin 
to become her especial minister. Others who were 
pee were attracted to the tree, and in a very 

rief time the news of this discovery was flying 
through the city. A most incredible excitement 
followed this announcement. I feel that I am haz- 
arding my character for veracity in stating what 
my eyes have seen. A visit from the Virgin to this 
people—the Virgin, whose name is ever on their 
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tongue, and to whom they address most of their 
prayers and direct most of their worship :—surely 
such a visitor should be honored with no ordinary 
demonstrations! And she wasthushonored. Hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, immediately flocked to the 
favored, hallowed spot, to see with mortal eyes, and 
to adore and worship, this heavenly visitant. More 
than two weeks had passed, and the most of the 
people of the city and the surrounding country had 
made their visit to the tree, before I made my pil- 
grimage thither. I walked out one evening in com- 
pany with the Rev. Mr. Judd, Baptist missionary 
in this city. On arriving, we found but a few 
worshippers there; but while we remained small 
companies were constantly arriving, who, as soon 
as they came near the tree, looked into its top, 
c themselves most devoutly, fell upon their 
knees, and, after remaining thus for a time engaged 
in their devotions, arose and lighted the wax taper 
they had brought with them, and placed it near the 
tree. The bottom of the tree was completely sur- 
rounded with bouquets of beautiful flowers, and, for 
several feet around, the ground was covered with 
wax candles, which had been placed there by the 
worshippers. A temporary arbor had been erected 
to shield them from the rain and dew, and they were 
kept burning day and night. Mr. Judd had visited 
the tree some time before, when the excitement was 
greatest. He told me he had seen two or three 
thousand at a time, bowing about the tree, and all 
confident they could see the Virgin. Ladies of all 
ranks and classes went forth, many of them dressed, 
as is common here, with most beautiful white 
dresses, and white satin slippers; and thus attired 
they knelt upon the ground, which had become com- 

letely soaked from rain and excessive tramping. 
The impress is a most devoted Catholic, and no 
one was more interested in this movement than she. 
She did not hesitate to place herself on a level with 
the lowest, and eagerly joined in the throng ; and 
went forth and bowed in worship with them. It is 
said that her interest and enthusiasm were even 
higher than others, as she regarded this visit of 
the Virgin as in especial honor of the name and 
reign of her honored spouse, His Majesty Faustin 
the Ist. 

At the time of my visit, we found the girl who 
had made the discovery and been guilty of the 
disrespectful treatment toward the Virgin, lying 
lazily and listlessly upon a mat near the tree. She 
had never left it for a moment since the Virgin had 
exerted her remarkable power in holding her to the 
tree ; and she was now regarded as scarcely mortal, 
Her food was brought to her by the ‘‘ devoted ;’’ and 
others gave her alms, hoping to secure intercessions 
with the Virgin in their behalf. She wasa coarse, 
fat, simple looking girl, about eighteen or twenty 

ears old, and the only garment upon her was a 
oose gown, such as is worn by the poor people 
here, made of coarse brown duck. Her most osten- 
sible business was to keep the tapers lighted, and 
it had already been decided, I know not by whom, 
that she should remain there for forty days. But 
you are impatient to know what could be the cause 
of all this excitement, whether or not I saw the 
Virgin, and why they supposed they saw her. I 
will explain these queries as far as I am able. The 
tree I found to be the Pa/miste, which is their 
national ** Liberty Tree ;’’ and is represented upon 
their coat of arms, national colors, etc. It hasa 
smooth body, entirely free from limbs, and looking 
like a large post turned in a lathe, up to very near 
its top, where a tuft of long leaves commences, 
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which grow around the body qi like the leaves 
around a corn-stalk. These leaves are long and 
spreading, and curve downward very gracefully, 
giving the tree quite an umbrella-like'a . 

Now for the Virgin’s place. Though this is the 
region of perpetual verdure, these long branches, 
after an allotted time, are, like the human race, 
crowded from their position by the generation that 
succeeds them. When one of these branches falls, 
the place which it has left is quite green ;—but by 
exposure to the atmosphere it soon becomes brown, 
like the body of the tree. As this change upon the 
surface is going on, various representations are 
seen ;—and thus upon this tree was wrought the 
face—not as distinct as that of the “ man in the 
moon,”’—in which these devoted Haitians saw ‘ the 
adorable and blessed Mother of God, the Virgin 
Mary.” But to fulfil my promise, I must say, that 
like a good many others, I was entirely unable to 
see any kind of a representation of a human face 
during any of my visits to the tree. This, however, 
was very satisfactorily accounted for by the Catho- 
lies, by the fact that we looked through Protestant 
eyes. 

"One fact in connection with this excitement has 
amused and interested me greatly, and I must give 
it to you for the sake of the moral. As usual in 
papal countries, these people set a great value upon 
religious processions; and at once they beset the 
priest to order a procession to this tree in honor of 
the Virgin. This wastoo much. He was already 
unable to conceal his disgust at the movement, on 
account of the disgrace it was bringing upon his 
people, and he resvlutely resisted all their beset- 
ments and entreaties thus to give it his sanction, 
because by so duing ‘‘ they would only make them- 
selves a laughing-stock to the Protestants.’”? Such 
is the power of Protestantism ! 

This is, perhaps, the most glaring exhibition of 
superstition that | have met with upon the island; 
but there are others that the priests sanction, and 
which bring them ‘‘ great gain,” which are scarcely 
less humiliating. Ihave recently made a tour of sev- 
eral hundred miles, and though I found the people of 
the north of the island more intelligent, and | think 
decidedly superior to the people upon this part of 
the island, yet they were scarcely less supersti- 
tious. 

During my visit to Porte de Paix, a town of con- 
siderable importance on the north of the island, 
where an American mission has been established, 
by the Rev. Mr. Jones, of the Seventh-day Baptist 
denomination, I heard much of the movements of a 
es named Massip, who was stationed at St. 

uis, some ten miles distant. This priest recently 
came from the United States, where he had been 
for fourteen years, and claims to have been instru- 
mental in getting up the French Catholic Church 
in Canal street, New York. This priest erected 
a booth upon the bank of a small stream near St. 
Louis, placed his crosses, candles, pictures, etc., in 
it, and, upon a day he had appointed, his parish- 
ioners brought together their donkeys, goats, sheep, 
cattle, and various other things, and he baptized 
them for half a Haitian dollar ahead. Houses are 
baptized, and have a godfather and godmother, 
the same asa child. An American captain told me 
that he was once sent for to stand as godfather 
to a small boat that was to be baptized. Such are 
a few of the superstitions under which poor priest- 
ridden Hayti groans. 

Yours, 
A. K. N, 





From the Times, 15 Feb, 
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Prruaps in the turmoil created between aggres- 
sive popes and agricultural pretenders the public 
at large may hardly be aware that the third pro- 
verbial enemy of England’s peace has been so 
effectually at work in the midst of our merchant 
seamen as to reproduce a miniature mutiny of the 
Nore. The act recently passed under the,care of 
Mr. Labouchre has been misrepresented by all the 
devices of travesty and falsification, till at last the 
sailors of some of the northern ports have fairly 
turned out on strike, and at Shields there were 
yesterday upwards of 1,000 seamen combined for 
an attack on the best interests of themselves and 
their profession. To give a little credibility to the 
statement we are going to subjoin, we will relate 
two anecdotes of very similar purport which came 
to us in times past from those actually concerned 
in the transactions referred to, for, excepting by 
such illustrations of what perversity and delusion 
can effect, we should despair of making the general 
reader believe in the reality of the case before us. 

Of all the grievances suffered by our soldiers sixty 
years since, there was none worse than the intoler- 
able obligation of appearing on parade with a queue 
duly plastered with grease and flour. Half the 
men’s time was taken up in dressing and fashion- 
ing this hideous incumbrance, and to such a pitch 
did the annoyance rise that, as it was impossible 
for all the polls in the regiment to be decorated in 
the morning, some of the least fortunate repaired 
to the barber over night and actually slept with 
their heads hanging out of bed in order to avoid 
any disarrangement of the coiffure. At length 
commands were issued for the discontinuance of 
the practice, when the men immediately rebelled. 
The order reached a famous dragoon regiment on 
the march between Ipswich and Norwich, and the 
officer commanding was surprised by a formal 
report that the troops were in a state of mutiny. 
The regiment was admirably disciplined, and none 
in the army bore a higher character, but it proved ~ 
to be perfectly true that the men absolutely refused 
to cut off their tails. Fortunately the officer in 
command was a man of sense and temper, and 
instead of taking proceedings which in those days 
might have cost half-a-dozen lives he winked at the 
folly until reason succeeded in making itself heard. 
The next example is equally striking and more im- 
mediately pertinent. It was determined, during 
the military occupation of France, for certain 
reasons which can be easily conceived, to issue the 
soldiers’ pay at shorter intervals than before, so 
that the men, instead of receiving a superfiuously 
large sum after long delays, might have at all times 
in their pockets the means of procuring their daily 
comforts. This regulation, too, very nearly cre- 
ated a mutiny! The men of one of the best Pen- 
insular corps were summoned to take their pay 
before the adjutant and paymaster, who sat at a 
table with the money hefore him. The first man 
called upon absolutely refused to touch a farthing, 
the second likewise, and the third the same. 
“* Will none of you have it?’’ said the adjutant : 
“then neither will I;’’ and, in hearty sympa- 
thy with the men, he gave the table a kick, and 
sent the money and all rolling on the floor. 

After these instances of professional perversity 
which we have heard detailed by eye-witnesses of 
the proceedings, we may perhaps obtain some cre- 
dence for our reports from Shields. The Mercantile 
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Marine Bill is an act for improving in all respects 
the condition of the merchant service. Its provis- 
ions are particularly directed towards securing the 
seamen against tyranny or fraud at the hands of 
either captains or owners, while at the same time 
it institutes regulations for preserving a record of 
all such conduct as may merit notice or reward. 
{t endeavors to supersede the practice and occupa- 
tion of crimping by establishing shipping offices, 
at which masters and men may apply independent- 
ly, without recourse to any other agents, and 
wherein means are provided for insuring a due 
execution of the agreement between the two par- 
ties, and facilitating a settlement of disputes. 
Heretofore the sailor was often cheated at the com- 
menceinent of his voyage by an improper issue 
of his ‘‘ advance note,’’ and at its conclusion by 
delay in delivering accounts; both which ¢ontin- 
gencies are obviated by the bill. Furthermore, 
whereas it was proved in evidence that the greatest 
misery and danger were often created on a voyage 
by the oppression of the captain on one side or the 
misconduct of individual seamen on the other, a 
disciplinary code was drawn up for the instruction 
and admonition of both.’ This consisted of two 
portions—one a simple abstract of parliamentary 
enactments on the subject, showing the laws actu- 
ally existing and obligatory; and the other of a 
character purely suggestive, containing, indeed, 
certain regulations for mutual use, but leaving 
their acceptance purely optional between masters 
and men. In plain truth, all that was done by the 
framers of the bill was to ascertain the principal 
grievances on both sides, to collect and compare 
the customary usages of the different ports, and to 
draw up by these aids such a definite form of stand- 
ing agreement as might be equitably adopted by 
both parties if they felt inclined. Certain fines 
were authorized, it is true, but most of these had 
been long before in use; they regarded rather the 
comforts of the crew than the interests of the 
owners, and in many cases they superseded severer 

nalties provided by law. One part of the code, 
in short, simply declared the duties of the parties 
concerned without affecting such duties in the 
smallest degree. The other provided a form of 
compact drawn up by impartial hands which might 
be accepted or rejected at pleasure. 

Now, against these regulations the seamen of the 
north have rebelled. They have been induced to 
view the shipping offices as slave marts, where, 
according to their own expressions, they are 
bought and sold, although these offices do nothing 
more than supersede establishments where they 
were literally kidnapped, robbed, and turned into 
money by crimps ‘They have been taught to look 
on their register tickets as a badge of degrading 
- servitude, although a soldier might make the same 

objection (and we almost wonder they did not) to 
the good conduct stripes on his coat. Finally, as 
we observed, they have turned out upon * strike,”’ 
and have done their utmost to suspend the foreign 
trade of those parts. To a memorial which they 
addressed to the Board of Trade they have now re- 
ceived a most temperate and friendly reply, urging 
upon them nothing but a fair trial of the regula- 
tions to which they object, and promising that any 
arrangement proved by experience to be unjust or 
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inconvenient shall be promptly cancelled. The 
result this day announced «is Jess satisfactory than 
we could have wished, but we trust that the good 
sense of the men and the friendly advice of the 
shipowners may epeedily put a stop to proceedings 
which will damage none so much as those who are 
promoting them. If the men will but return to their 
work, and content themselves with the constitu- 
tional methods of redress, which they already con- 
template, we are perfectly certain that they will 
svon think better of the matter, and recognize the 
merits of the measure whose beneficial operation 
they arenow so determined to resist. 





From the Home Journal, 
LIFE IN THE WEST. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Ho! brothers—come hither and list to my story— 
Merry and brief will the narrative be ; 
Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory— 
Master am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Where once frowned a forest, a garden is smiling— 
The meadow and moorland are marshes no 
more ; 
And there curls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 
The children who cluster like grapes round my 
door. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest; 
The land of the heart is the land of the West, 
Oho, boys !—oho, boys!—oho! 


Talk not of the town, boys—give me the broad 
prairie, 
Where man, like the wind, roams impulsive and 


free ; 
Behold how its beautiful colors all vary, 
Like those of the clouds, or the deep rolling sea. 
A life in the woods, boys, is even as changing ; 
With proud independence we season our cheer, 
And those who the world are for happiness rang- 


ing, 

Won’t find it at all, if they don’t find it here. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
1’ll show you the life, boys, we live in the West. 

ho, boys !—oho, boys !—oho! 


Here, brothers, secure from all turmoil and danger 
We reap what we sow, for the soil is our own ; 

We spread hospitality’s board for the stranger, 
And care not a fig for the king on his throne. 

We never know want, for we live by our Jabor, 
And in it contentment and happiness find ; 

We do what we can for a friend or a neighbor, 
And die, boys, in peace and good-will to man- 

kind. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
You know how we live, boys, and die in the West! 
Oho, boys!—oho, boys! oho! 





Viratrty or Harr.—Pictet found the hair of 9 
Guanche mummy from Teneriffe, which was perhaps 
a thousand years old, sufficiently susceptible in a 
Saussure’s hygrometer.— Humboldt. 


Ferrers SupersEpED.—The Siamese prevent the 
escape of their prisoners by burning their feet. 
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